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1S SACRED HEART SERMONS ON OUR LORD’S r 
re CHILDHOOD AND PASSION is 
y hi 
ig VII. Jesus Beartnc His Cross; LEARN From Him To BEAR q 
ly Crosses WiTH PATIENCE. ' 
ce és 
ar “And bearing His own Cross, He went forth to that place which is called 
r. Calvary."—John, xix, 17. ‘ 
cf When the hour so ardently desired by our Lord in the love of 4 
is His Heart, had arrived, He accepted Pilate’s unjust sentence, took 
al the heavy Cross upon His wounded shoulder, and, though He was ‘ 
ie exhausted by the loss of blood, carried it to Mount Calvary, which & 
se derived its name from being shaped like the top of a skull. With * 
a patience and resignation He bore the terrible weight of the Cross, a 
id thus fulfilling the prophecy of Isaias (liii, 7): “He shall be led as 4 
if a sheep to the slaughter, and shall be dumb as a lamb before His :.@ 
in shearer, and He shall not open His mouth.” 4 
nt On one occasion our Lord Himself had said to the man who had by 
al been infirm for thirty-eight years: “Arise, take up thy bed and a 
walk” (John, v, 8) ; and His Father in Heaven seemed likewise to 3 
say to Him at this moment: “My Son, now that the time has come - 


for the redemption and restoration of mankind, arise, take up Thy 
hard bed of the Cross, and proceed to the place of sacrifice.” 
1. In Paradise God said to Adam (Gen., iii, 19): “In the sweat 
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of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” Jesus, the second and better 
Adam, carried His Cross to Calvary in the sweat of His Face; stil] 
more truly than Adam did He in the sweat of His Face eat the 
bread, of which Jeremias prophesied (xi, 19): “Let us put wood 
on his bread, and cut him off from the land of the living.” 

2. We read in Genesis (xxii, 6) that at the foot of Mount Moria 
Abraham left the two servants and the ass, that had carried the 
wood, and laid it upon his son Isaac. Isaac therefore bore the 
wood, upon which he was to be sacrificed, up the hill, and having 
reached the top, he quietly allowed himself to be laid upon the pile 
of wood, ready to die. Isaac is a type of our Divine Saviour, who 
also bore the wood, on which He was to be sacrificed, up the hill, 
and then patiently suffered Himself to be nailed to it. 

3. In the third Book of Kings (xxi, 13) we read how the wicked 
Queen Jezabel caused Naboth to be falsely accused, in order thus 
to obtain possession of his vineyard. “And bringing two men, 
sons of the devil, they made them sit against him; and they, like 
men of the devil, bore witness against him before the people... 
wherefore they brought him forth without the city, and stoned 
him to death.” The innocent Naboth is again a type of our Lord, 
who also was condemned on the evidence of false witnesses, and 
led out of the city to be crucified. 

4. In the book of Judges (vi, 21) we read of an angel, who, dur- 
ing Gideon’s sacrifice, “put forth the tip of the rod, which he held 
in his hand, and touched the flesh and the unleavened loaves; and 
there arose a fire from the rock, and consumed the flesh and the 
unleavened loaves.” Thus, just as Moses once caused water to 
flow from a rock, by striking it with his rod, so did the angel pro- 
duce fire. St. Ambrose, commenting upon this passage, says: “This 
seems to show that the rock was a type of Christ’s body, since it is 
written: “They drank off the rock that followed them, and that 
rock was Christ.” This refers not to His Divinity, but to His 
Body, which pours forth His Blood in an unfailing stream over the 
hearts of those who thirst” (Procenium, 1. I., de Sp. S.). 

5. In the second book of Kings we read of a certain Amasa, 
who was treacherously slain by his friend Joab, David’s commander, 
and whose body lay on the road, imbrued with blood. In the second 
book of Machabees (iii, 16) we are told that the threats of Helio- 
dorus distressed the high-priest Onias so much, that “whosoever 
saw the countenance of the high-priest was wounded in heart, for 
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his face and the changing of his color declared the inward sorrow of 
his mind. For the man was so compassed with sadness and horror 
of the body, that it was manifest to them that beheld him, what 
sorrow he had in his heart.” It is easy to see in these two men 
types of our Lord. The former reminds us of His falls under the 
excessive weight of the Cross, in the latter we recognize the sorrow 
of the great high-priest of the New Testament, who grieved be- 
cause He knew that in the case of many men His suffering would 
be in vain, since they would refuse to be saved. The Face of Jesus 
mourning over the obstinacy of men is still shown to pilgrims in 
St. Peter’s at Rome, for it is there that St. Veronica’s napkin is 
preserved. 

6, When we see Jesus in the great love of His Heart, carrying 
His Cross so patiently in spite of His sufferings, let us remember 
that our whole life is a constant bearing of crosses. Let us not 
grumble and complain at this, but joyfully obey our Lord’s precept: 
“If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross and follow Me” (Matt., xvi, 24). 

If of our Saviour it was said: “Ought not Christ to have suf- 
fered these things, and so to enter into His glory?” (Luke xxiv, 26), 
surely we ought not to shrink from the cross that God lays upon 
us daily, perhaps hourly. We must embrace it with love and bear 
it patiently as we follow Jesus along the royal road of the Cross, 
for it is only in the Cross, in trials and sorrows, in sufferings and 
contradictions, that we shall find the gate of Heaven. Amen. 








SERMONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


A COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS IN CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


THE CREED 


X. Gop Is UNCHANGING 


God is the most perfect Spirit, and therefore He possesses all 
imaginable perfections, and He possesses them for all eternity with- 
out the slightest change or variation. He is unchangeable both in 
His nature and His decrees. 

1.. God is unchanging in His nature; what He now is, He has 
been from all eternity and will be forever. The world and all that 
it contains are liable to change and since the Creation the world 
has changed again and again; plants, animals and men are subject 
to variation, and even the same individual assumes a different ap- 
pearance at various stages of existence. But it is not so with God, 
who is always the same; His omnipotence, wisdom and goodness 
never vary, and never admit of increase or decrease; if they could 
increase, He would not previously have been absolutely perfect; if 
they could decrease, He would cease to be the most perfect Being, 
viz., God. Even in the earliest times men knew that God could not 
change. He said to Moses: “I am who am” (Exod., iii, 14), that is 
to say, eternal and unchanging. David extolled God’s permanence in 
the 1o1st Psalm (26-28), where he says: “In the beginning, O Lord, 
Thou foundedst the earth; and the heavens are the work of Thy 
Hands; they shall perish, but Thou remainest, and all of them 
shall grow old like a garment, and as a vesture Thou shalt change 
them, and they shall be changed, but Thou art always the selfsame, 
and Thy years shall not fail.” The same belief in God’s unchange- 
ableness occurs in the New Testament. St. James writes: “Every 
best gift and every perfect gift is from above, coming down from 
the Father of lights, with whom there is no change, nor shadow of 
alteration.” 

2. God is no less unchanging in His decrees than in‘ His nature. 
We often change our minds, and what we approve and like at one 
moment, at another we condemn and dislike. The reasons why we, 
act thus are as a rule want of knowledge and bodily needs of 
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cravings. Occasionally we resolve to do some piece of work, and 
do not doubt our ability to accomplish it, but circumstances arise 
which alter our whole line of action. David was at one time Saul’s 
dearest friend and companion, but afterwards Saul grew jealous 
of David’s popularity, and his love turned to hatred. 

With God no such change is possible, as His omniscience prevents 
Him from ever making mistakes; and His sanctity and justice avert 
all falsehood and wrong. Hence David says: “The counsel of the 
Lord standeth for ever; the thoughts of His Heart to all genera- 
tions” (Ps., xxxii, 11). Isaias represents God as saying to the 
Israelites : “The mountains shall be moved and the hills shall tremble, 
but My mercy shall not depart from thee, and the covenant of My 
peace shall not be moved, said the Lord that hath mercy on thee” 
(Is. liv, 10). Solomon too writes: “There are many thoughts in 
the heart of a man, but the will of the Lord shall stand firm” 
(Prov., xix, 21). In the book of Ecclesiasticus we read (xlii, 
a1, 22): “The Lord hath beautified the glorious works of His wis- 
dom, and He is from eternity to eternity, and to Him nothing may 
be added, nor can He be diminished, and He hath no need of any 
counsellor.” These quotations will suffice to show that God can 
never change; and what results from this fact? Since He is un- 
changeable in Himself, we may most confidently hope to obtain 
from Him all that is necessary for our salvation; and since He is 
unchangeable in His decrees, we may be sure that He will do all 
that He has promised for our welfare. The aim of all our endeav- 
ors is not thus the fickle, unstable world, but the great unchanging 
God; therefore let us always trust Him rather than men, who are 
often inconstant. Let us imitate Him by trying to press forward 
steadily on the path of virtue, and never to waver in our purpose. 
Let us not be like reeds, blown this way and that by the wind, but 
be steadfast in carrying out our good resolutions. We should be 
teady to change only if we have done wrong, in order that we may 
still hope to dwell in God’s presence for ever. Amen. 


XI. Gop Is PRESENT EVERYWHERE 


As an infinitely perfect Being, God is unfathomable, immeasur- 
able, no limits can be assigned to His presence, and therefore He 
is present everywhere throughout the whole universe. We cannot 
understand how this can be, but nevertheless it is an undeniable 
truth. As the Creator of the world God must be present with 
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everything in order to preserve it. If our reason were not enough 
to convince us of this fact, we should know it from Divine revels. 
tion. Abraham was aware that God could be found in every place: 
David says: “Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit? or whither shall 
I flee from Thy Face? If I ascend into Heaven, Thou art there: 
if I descend into hell, Thou art present. If I take my wings early 
in the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even 
there also shall Thy Hand lead me, and Thy right Hand shall hold 
nie” (Ps., cxxxviil, 7-11). At the dedication of the Temple Solo- 
mon uttered a prayer that expresses his firm belief in God’s pres. 
ence everywhere (2 Paral., vi). Jeremias, too, represents God as 
saying to the false prophets: “Am I, think ye, a God at hand, and 
not a God afar off? Shall a man be hid in secret places, and | 
not see him? Do I not fill the Heaven and the earth?” (Jer., xxiii, 
23, 24). There can be no doubt that the writers of the Old Tes- 
tament knew that God was present in every place, and their testi- 
mony would suffice to justify our belief, had God not revealed the 
same truth in the New Testament also. Our Lord Himself taught 
it to the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well, when He said: “The 
hour cometh when you shall neither on this mountain, nor in 
Jerusalem, adore the Father” (John iv, 21). Both temples were 
to be destroyed, but nevertheless God could be worshipped else- 
where, because there is no place where He is not present. St. Paul 
taught the same doctrine to the Athenians, when he told them that 
God was not far from every one of us, since in Him we live and 
move and are (Acts, xvii, 27, 28). St. Stephen, too, declared be- 
fore the Council of the Jews that “the Most High dwelleth not in 
houses made by hand,” for His throne was in Heaven and the 
earth His footstool (Acts, vii, 48, 49). Not only is there abundant 
evidence in support of this doctrine, but it contains much consola- 
tion for us all. We can lift up our hearts to God in our homes, 
in the fields, in society and in solitude just as well as at church. 
The whole world is His temple, and there is no spot, however re- 
mote, where we can sin unobserved. On the other hand we are 
justified in expecting an abundant reward for all our good works, 
even though they may be done in secret. If ever we are lonely 
and far from home, we may remember that God is everywhere, 
ready to help us. We ought to shrink from neither danger nor 
death, since, whether we live or die, we are in God’s hands. Let 
us resolve never to allow our worldly interests to make us lose 
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sight of God, but remind ourselves continually of His presence by 
saying: “Thou, God, seest me,” or “Help me, O God.” If we 
have strayed from Him, let us not delay to return and repent of 
our sins. Let us carefully avoid all that might withdraw us from 
His presence, especially let us shun all evil, since whoever trans- 
gresses God’s commandments is turning away from Him. Finally, 
let us beseech Him never to forsake us, but to remain with us 
forever. Amen. 


XII. Gop Knows EverYTHING 


Because God is everywhere, He hears and sees everything, and 
knows all that we think and do and say; past, present and future 
all alike come within the scope of His knowledge. ‘He that planted 
the ear, shall He not hear? or He that formed the eye, doth He 
not consider? . . . The Lord knoweth the thoughts of men” (Ps., 
xciii, 9, 11). An artist must understand his works, and God, the 
Creator and Preserver of all things, must have a most thorough 
knowledge of all that He has created. Nothing is unknown to Him; 
nothing can ever be hidden from Him. He sees all that there is 
in Heaven, on earth and under the earth, “for He beholdeth the 
ends of the world, and looketh on all things that are under Heaven” 
(Job, xxviii, 24.) “All the works of men are as the sun in the 
sight of God, and His eyes are continually upon their ways” 
(Ecclus., xvii, 16). “Do I not fill Heaven and earth, said the 
Lord?” (Jerem., xxiii, 24). God knows all that is past, present 
and future, “He seeth from eternity to eternity, and there is noth- 
ing wonderful before Him” (Ecclus., xxxix, 25). “He showed 
what should come to pass for ever, and secret things before they 
came” (ibid., xlviii, 28). Things great and small are both per- 
ceived by Him, He knows when a sparrow falls to the ground, and 
the very hairs of your head are all numbered (Matt., x, 29, 30). 
All our good and evil actions lie open before Him, “for His eyes 
are upon the ways of men, and He considereth all their steps. 
There is no darkness and there is no shadow of death, where 
they may be hid who work iniquity” (Job xxxiv, 21, 22). “He 
seeth all men without ceasing. .. . He knoweth all the work of 
man” (Ecclus., xv, 19, 20). “Every man... that saith: “Who 
seeth me? Darkness compasseth me about and the walls cover 
me, and no man seeth me; whom do I fear? The Most High will 
not remember my sins? He understandeth not that His eye seeth 
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all things . . . and he knoweth not that the eyes of the Lord are 
far brighter than the sun, beholding round about all the ways of 
men” (Ecclus., xxiii, 25-28). “The eyes of the Lord in every 
place behold the good and the evil” (Prov., xv, 3). God is aware of 
all our thoughts, intentions, desires and inclinations. Job was so 
thoroughly convinced of this truth that he exclaimed: “O Lord, | 
know that Thou canst do all things, and no thought is hid from 
Thee” (xlii, 2). And David in the 138th Psalm sings: “Lord, Thou 
hast proved me and known me; Thou hast known my sitting down 
and my rising up. Thou hast understood my thoughts afar off, 
my path and my line Thou hast searched out, and Thou hast fore- 
seen all my ways. ... Behold, O Lord, Thou hast known all 
things, the last and those of old. . . . Thy knowledge is become 
wonderful to me; it is high, and I cannot reach to it. God per- 
ceives all the good and bad things that can befall us, so that Christ 
could say: “Your Father knoweth what is needful for you, before 
you ask Him” (Matt., vi, 8). His knowledge is not partial, nor 
does it gradually increase, but it is full, perfect and absolutely 
certain. 

Faith in God’s knowledge is a source of great consolation to those 
in sorrow, especially if they are innocent. It enabled the holy mar- 
tyrs to bear terrible tortures cheerfully. 

God knows everything! What an encouragement to the righteous 
to persevere in good works, looking for no earthly reward! God 
knows everything! Is not this enough to deter us from every 
wicked thought, word and action? God knows everything! Does 
not this fact dispose a sinner to do penance? God in His mercy 
deigns to hear the faintest cry for pardon, as He listened to the 
publican in the Temple at Jerusalem, and sent him home justified 
and at peace. 

God knows everything—the remembrance of His knowledge will 
strengthen us in our conflict with evil. Joseph and Susanna both 
relied upon God when their honor and even their life were threat- 
ened. 

My Brethren, let us never forget that God knows everything—and 
continually call this fact to mind, both in prosperity and adversity, 
whether we are doing right or wrong, whether we are resisting evil 
or inclined to yield to it, for all things are naked and open to His 
eyes” (Hebr., iv, 13). Amen. 
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XIII. Gop Is ALMicuty 


God, being the most perfect Spirit, must be able to accomplish 
whatever He will, that is to say, He is almighty, and nothing can 
resist His will. A man may be strong and powerful, but he is not 
almighty, and is forced at almost every step to realize his limita- 
tions. But it is otherwise with God, who has but to will a thing, 
and it is accomplished. If He were not almighty, it would be pos- 
sible to increase or modify His power, and He would not be the 
most perfect Being, such as God must inevitably be. At the Crea- 
tion His omnipotence was first revealed. To create the stars, the 
oceans and the animal and vegetable worlds all out of nothing re- 
quired a power so vast as to be beyond the reach of any but an 
omnipotent God. A prince may possess wide dominions and rule 
over many people, but it is impossible to compare him with God, the 
Creator of heaven and earth. The prophet Isaias gives a beautiful 
description of God’s infinite power, saying: ‘““Who hath measured 
the waters in the hollow of His Hand, and weighed the heavens 
with His palm? Who hath poised with three fingers the bulk of 
the earth, and weighed the mountains in scales and the hills in a 
balance? . . . All nations are before Him as if they had no being 
at all... . It is He that sitteth upon the globe of the earth... 
that stretched out the heavens as nothing, and spreadeth them out as 
a tent to dwell in. . . . He hath made the judges of the earth as 
vanity . . . suddenly He hath blown upon them and they are with- 
ered, and a whirlwind shall take them away as stubble” (Is., xl, 


12-24), 


God displayed His almighty power very clearly at the time of the 
deluge, when all living things perished in the waters; He displayed 
it again in all the wonders wrought to enable the Israelites to quit 
Egypt, and during their years of wandering in the desert. There 
are many passages in the Bible in which reference is made to God’s 
infinite power. God Himself said to Abraham: “I am the Almighty 
God, walk before me and be perfect” (Gen., xvii, 1). David bore 
witness to it before the whole people, when he prayed, saying: 
“Thine, O Lord, is magnificence, and power, and glory, and victory, 
and to Thee is praise, for all that is in Heaven, and in earth is 
Thine; Thine is the Kingdom, O Lord, and Thou art above all 
Princes. . . . Thou hast dominion over all; in Thy Hand is power 
and might, in Thy Hand is greatness and the empire of all things” 
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(Paral., xxix, 11, 12). Judith exclaimed: “O Adonai Lord, great 
art Thou, and glorious in Thy power, and no one can overcome 
Thee. Let all Thy creatures serve Thee, because Thou hast spoken, 
and they were made; Thou didst send forth Thy Spirit, and they 
were created, and there is no one that can resist Thy voice” (Jud, 
xvi, 16, 17). King Solomon said: “Thou, O Lord, hast power of 
life and death, and leadest down to the gates of death, and bringest 
back again . . . it is impossible to escape Thy Hand” (Wisdom, xvi, 
13, 15). Inthe book of Daniel, too, we read (iv, 32): “All the in- 
habitants of the earth are reputed as nothing before God, for He 
doth according to His will, as well with the powers of Heaven as 
among the inhabitants of the earth, and there is none that can resist 
His Hand.” 

These quotations show plainly enough that we cannot doubt God’s 
omnipotence, and we may derive great comfort from the assur- 
ance that in all our troubles we ought to trust God, since it is easy 
for Him to relieve and help us. The consideration of His infinite 
power should make us humble and insignificant in our own sight. 
If we are too weak to do good and to avoid evil, we must ask 
Almighty God to give us strength, and if we realize how ready He 
is to assist us, we shall exclaim, as our Lady did, with grateful 
hearts: “He that is mighty hath done great things to me” (Luke, 
i, 49). 

Therefore, let us firmly believe that God is all-powerful; we have 
indeed abundant evidence that He is so; let us trust Him in all that 
befalls us, and call upon Him when dangers beset us either in body 
or in soul, and thank Him for the numberless benefits that we receive 
because He is so infinitely great and good. Amen. 























SHORT SERMONS FOR LOW MASS 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


THE CHILD JESUS IN THE TEMPLE 


“Know ye not that I must be about My Father’s business ?”—Luke, ii, 25. 


In His unspeakable goodness, our Saviour, when only twelve years 
old, began to teach us lessons. Let us think of Him to-day in two 
places, viz., in Jerusalem and at Nazareth, and we shall perceive 

(1) His zeal for the glory of His Father in Heaven; 

(2) His obedience to His earthly parents. 

Let us learn of Him, and derive from His example true wisdom 
and knowledge of what tends to our salvation. 

(1) Zeal. The Holy Family sets us a noble example of zeal. 
Our Lady was under no obligation to visit Jerusalem, yet they all 
went thither every year, in order to fulfill their religious duties. 

My Brethren, it is edifying to see both parents present at Mass on 
Sunday; the children are proud to accompany them, and thus grow 
up in the regular observance of religion. Jesus went to Jerusalem 
with Mary and Joseph, but did not return with them, because His 
love for His Heavenly Father was stronger than His affection for 
His parents, who, after a long search, “found Him in the Temple.” 
There are very few young people nowadays who show such zeal in 
God’s service. Most of them seem afraid of church-going, and if 
they are present at Mass, they scarcely wait for it to be over, before 
tushing out. They never go to Benediction, nor do they visit a 
church on week days, even if they have time; but they are fond 
of gambling, dancing, drinking and dangerous company. What 
will become of such young men when they grow older? Now they 
despise God and His law, but then He will turn away from them 
and withdraw the light of His grace, so that, blinded by their pas- 
sions, they will fall lower and lower, until at last they die impenitent. 

O Divine Saviour, most merciful Jesus, preserve our young 
men from recklessness and sin! 

(2) Obedience. After finding Jesus in the Temple, Mary and 
Joseph returned with Him to Nazareth. What does the Gospel tell 
us about our Lord’s life there, from His twelfth to His thirtieth 
year? Do we read that He enjoyed Himself like an earthly prince? 
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creatures, performing the lowly duties of a poor household and 
working in a carpenter’s shop. 

Sons and daughters of Christian parents, how can you, knowing 
this, murmur against your father and mother, and refuse to obey 
them? For twenty years our Lord concealed His Divine wisdom in 
a humble home, and yet all the time He was setting us a glorious 
example. In Paradise Adam sinned by disobedience to God’s com- 
No; the Son of God was obedient, and subject to two of His own 
mand, and brought the consequences of sin on all his descendants, 
but by His holy obedience, begun at Nazareth and continued until 
His death on the Cross, Jesus, the second Adam, made atonement 
for Adam’s sin, and taught the rebellious human race that the 
only road to Paradise is by way of obedience to God and His repre- 
sentatives on earth. 

Jesus was obedient, although the whole world belonged to Him, 
and the angels with reverence veil their faces in adoration of His 
majesty. 

If you desire to be happy in this life, and to have God’s blessing 
on your path, be obedient to your parents and superiors, for this is 
required of you by the Fourth Commandment. 

Therefore, be obedient towards your earthly parents and zealous 
for the glory of your Heavenly Father. Pray for this grace to-day, 
and ask the Holy Child Jesus to help you to advance, as He did, 
not only in age, but also in wisdom and grace with God and men. 
Amen. 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


THE MARRIAGE AT CANA 


“Jesus manifested His glory, and His disciples believed in Him.”—John,ii,11 


The people at Cana must have been good and honest, otherwise 
the Son of God would not have honored their wedding with His 
presence. They must have known and loved Him well, since He 
and His holy Mother and His disciples were all invited to the feast. 
What an abundant return did our Lord make for their hospitality! 

Let us invite our Divine Saviour to be our companion in all our 
work, business, joys and sorrows; let us do nothing without Him, 
but everything for and with Him, and then we, too, shall experience 
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His wonderful assistance. That we may better realize this great 
truth, let us consider particularly two points in to-day’s Gospel. 

1. The irresistible power of the Holy Name of Jesus. 

2, The force of our Lady’s intercession. 

1. The Name of Jesus. St. John tells us that our Lord said to 
the servants at the feast: “Fill the water pots with water,” and they 
filled them up to the brim. Hence Jesus employed the agency of the 
servants, and not that of His own disciples, in order to avert all 
suspicion. God always acts so as to confirm our faith, so that we 
must feel as David felt: “Thy testimonies are become exceedingly 
credible” (Ps., xcii, 5). Then Jesus said to them: “Draw out now, 
and carry to the chief steward of the feast,” who, after tasting it, 
found it to be excellent wine. 

This glorious miracle ought to confirm and strengthen faith in 
our Lord’s Divinity in our hearts, as it did in those of the disciples. 
Cling steadfastly to your Catholic faith, and trust to the infinite 
power that Jesus displayed at the marriage feast. Act, as it be- 
seems good Christians to act, and if you wish to be happy in life 
and in death, never yield to the promptings of pride and passion. 
Notice well that the early Christians set us a good example of virtue 
and moderation at their feasts, at which no unedifying conversation 
was allowed, and the guests sang hymns and prayed before and 
after eating. Nowadays things are very different; people sit 
down and get up from their meals without a word of thanks for 
God’s gifts, and immoral, scandalous stories are frequently told at 
table. Some actually take it for granted that weddings and enter- 
tainments must be occasions of drunkenness and disorderly be- 
havior, as if it were impossible for human beings to enjoy them- 
selves in a rational way. We may be sure that Jesus never honors 
such gatherings with His presence. 

2. Our Lady’s Intercession. Our Lady, the holy Mother of 
God, revealed her beautiful character at the marriage in Cana. 
When she saw that the wine was running short, she said to her 
Divine Son, “They have no wine.” O dearest Mother! well may the 
Church invoke thee as the clement, loving and sweet Virgin Mary! 
No sooner didst thou perceive the embarrassment felt by the givers 
of the feast, than thou camest to their rescue with thine interces- 
sion. 

My Brethren, if ever you are distressed by the many perils of 
mind and body, to which you are daily exposed ; if you feel power- 
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less to withstand your impulses to do wrong; or if you have no 
relish for prayer and no sensible love of God,—then follow the 
Saints’ example, and have recourse to Mary, whose intercession has 
so much influence with our Lord that He never refuses what she 
asks. 

In order, however, that the Mother of Mercy may more certainly 
interest her Divine Son in your behalf, pay her due honor, say the 
Angelus thrice daily, do not neglect the Rosary, and go to the 
Sacraments on her festivals. To the servants at the feast she said: 
“Whatsoever He shall say to you, do ye’’; and us, too, she bids to 
keep His Commandments and not be ashamed of His Name, and 
then she will intercede for us. 

May the infinite power of Jesus and Mary’s intercession make us 
abound in good works here on earth, and, after our exile here below, 
bring us safely to the marriage feast of the Lamb, where we shall 
enter into the glory of our Lord and His most blessed Mother! 
Amen. 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


FAITH AND CONFIDENCE 


“Let him ask in faith, nothing wavering.”—James, i, 6. 


How gentle and compassionate was our Divine Saviour! To- 
day’s Gospel records His healing two persons suffering from an 
incurable malady, because He wished to reward their confidence in 
prayer and their lively faith. 

Let us learn from this incident to pray earnestly in all our neces- 
sities and to trust that God will hear us. 

The poor leper, of whom we read to-day, believed that Christ had 
power to do anything, and so came to Him, saying: “Lord, if thou 
wilt, thou canst make me clean.” And Jesus, stretching forth His 
hand, touched him, saying: “I will; be thou made clean.” And 
forthwith his leprosy was cleansed. 

Leprosy is a type of mortal sin. We should carefully avoid 
coming into contact with a leper, but far more ought we to dread 
association with anyone likely to lead us into sin. O God, let us 
fully realize that it is better to die a thousand deaths than to cut 
ourselves off from Thee by mortal sin! Like the poor leper, let us 
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always have recourse to Jesus, who is ever ready and able to help 
us, if we come to Him with confidence. If you desire your souls 
to be cleansed from the leprosy of sin, come to Jesus in the Sacra- 
ment of Penance, and confess your wrong-doing to God’s repre- 
sentative, the priest, resolving firmly to amend your habitual and 
besetting sins. If you do this, you will go home perfectly cured of 
your malady. 

The other figure in this Gospel is that of the Roman centurion, 
a pagan by birth and education, yet a good honorable man, who sets 
ys an example of charity. He could not have done more for his 
own son, than he did for this poor, useless servant. Notice how 
ready God is to show mercy to the merciful. 

With perfect confidence this centurion came to Jesus, beseeching 
Him to cure the paralyzed servant, saying in his profound humility: 
“Lord, I am not worthy that thou shouldst enter under my roof, 
but only say the word, and my servant shall be healed.” Our 
Saviour rewarded the centurion’s faith by immediately curing the 
sick man. 

Jesus insisted frequently upon the necessity of Faith. On one 
occasion He said: “Have the faith of God. Amen I say to you, that 
whosoever shall say to this mountain, be thou removed and be cast 
into the sea, and shall not stagger in his heart, but believe that 
whatsoever he saith shall be done, it shall be done unto him... . 
All things whatsoever you ask when you pray, believe that you shall 
receive, and they shall come unto you” (Mark xi, 22-24). St. 
James writes: “Let a man ask in faith, nothing wavering, for he 
that wavereth is like a wave of the sea, which is moved and carried 
about by the wind” (i, 6). 

The measure of God’s help is proportionate to that of our faith— 
“As thou hast believed, so be it done to thee.” Jesus Christ is the 
same yesterday, to-day and for ever; therefore, come to Him in all 
your necessities of mind or body, and the greater your confidence, 
the more abundant will be His help. 

O most loving and most powerful Jesus, when we pray, increase 
our faith and trust in Thee. Amen. 
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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


THE STORM AT SEA 


“Lord, save us, we perish.”—Matt., viii, 25. 


Whoever travels in our Lord’s company, cannot fail to reach his 
goal. We learn this consoling truth from to-day’s Gospel. Our 
Divine Saviour had been preaching to a multitude of people on the 
shore of the Sea of Galilee, and in the evening He ordered His 
disciples to row across the lake to the district occupied by the 
Gerasenes. This voyage, the storm and the subsequent calm are 
symbols of human existence and of holy Church. 

We are all sailing on the sea of this life, carried by a frail 
barque at the mercy of fickle elements and exposed to many dan- 
gers. Well is it for us if Jesus is with us on board, and if we 
have Him in our hearts!) His Word should be our compass, faith 
in Him our sail, hope in Him our anchor, the Cross our standard, the 
Holy Sacrament of the Altar our provision, and Heaven our goal 
and haven of rest, on which our eyes should be fixed. 

As we sail towards the opposite shore, we encounter many storms, 
pirates and hidden rocks, all of which threaten our craft with de- 
struction. We are in greater danger of losing our immortal souls 
than are ordinary travellers of losing their lives. Therefore, let 
us call upon our Divine Saviour both by day and by night, saying: 
“Lord, save us, we perish.” 

Lord—We appeal to Thine almighty power, to which all nature 
owes obedience. 

Save—We trust in Thy mercy; Thou wilt help us. 

Us—We pray for all men, since all are one in Thee. 

We perish—Without Thee, O Lord Jesus, we can do no good works. 

Our Lord allowed His disciples to be in distress in order to make 
them turn to Him for help; and then He helped them in sucha 
way as to show that He alone was their helper. 

Jesus revealed His wonderful power chiefly in founding and 
preserving His Church. When He, her founder, hung dying on 
the Cross and His timid followers had fled, no one would have 
believed that the new religion could flourish, and yet it was precisely 
through His death that He established His Church. “I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all things to Myself” (John, xii, 
32). In every century persecution has raged against the Church, 
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and Christians have shed their blood for the faith, but the help of 
Jesus never fails. Tertullian says: “The blood of Christians is the 
seed of the Church’s growth; the more Christians you slay, the 
more will spring up.” 

St. Bernard remarks very beautifully: “In the first instance the 
Church mourned over the death of the martyrs; afterwards she la- 
mented yet more over the loss of the members through heresy, and 
most bitterly of all does she regret the scandals caused by the 
wickedness of her own children.” 

Let us, my Brethren, resolve to be good and loyal children of our 
holy mother the Church, and to console her by our obedience to 
God’s Commandments. 

O most loving Jesus, by Thy powerful aid convey us all, on the 
ship of the Church Militant, to the haven of eternal happiness, pro- 
tecting us from the storms that threaten to overwhelm us. 





SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLEs 


NEW YEAR’S DAY 


THE GOOD AND THE EVIL OF THE PRESENT LIFE 


BY DOM SAVINIEN LOUISMET, 0O.S.B. 


“What is the good of him, and what is his beautiful thing, but the corn 
of the elect, and the wine springing forth virgins ?”—Zach., ix, 17. 


SYNOPSIS.—The meaning of the present life: two questions about it, A 
previous distinction: phantom goods and evils and real ones. How we 
vary in our appreciation of life. 

The evil of the present life: 1, that we do not as yet know and love 
God, as we ought to; 2, that we may sin and lose our immortul soul. 

The good of the present life all summed up in the privilege of Holy 
Communion, which enables us: 1, to live with God; 2, to grow in Jesus 
Christ; 3, to accomplish Divine works. Every one has something grand 
and interesting to do, and only the present life to do it in. 

My dear Brethren. You might perhaps, on hearing this text, 
suppose that I am going to preach to you to-day about the Sacra- 
ment of the Holy Eucharist, since these words of the prophet 
Zacharias form one of the most explicit prophecies concerning this 
august Sacrament. My intention, however, is not, first and fore- 
most to bring this aspect of our text under consideration, but rather 
to use its words to turn your attention, at the beginning of a New 
Year, to the meaning of the present life. 

We may ask: What is the good of a new year? What is the 
value of time in comparison with eternity? What is the use of 
the present life?—in the very words of the prophet: “What is the 
good thing of it, and what is its beautiful thing?” And as the 
present life is not an unmixed good (alas! far from it), we will ask 
not only what is the good of it, but also what is the evil of it? So, 
you perceive, we are going to consider two very important questions. 
I propose, with God’s help, to show you the real good there is in 
the present life, in order that you may rightly appreciate it, and 
also to point out to you the evil there is in it, so that you may be 
on your guard against it. 

Before we proceed any further, it will be useful to make a distinc- 
tion between what we may call the phantom goods and evils of 
the present life, and the real and solid ones. You know what a 
phantom is? Simply an appearance, an unreal thing, illusory and 
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elusive. It is not what it seems; and you cannot grasp it, grapple 
with it, retain it in hand, and it cannot be turned to any use but the 
striking of vain fears or the causing of vain joy: it is a shadow and 
nothing more. Try to get hold of a shadow. A cloud passes be- 
tween you and the sun and casts a fleeting shadow on the surface 
of the earth or the water: try to stop it, to stem this shadow, to 
gather it up, to bottle it up as electricity in an accumulator and to 
apply it to some permanent useful purposes. You cannot! 

Well, now, I call phantom goods of the present life such goods 
as elude our grasp and fleet away from us, leaving nothing behind 
but disappointment, regret or, perhaps, remorse. Of this kind are 
usually the pleasures, the honors, the wealth of this world, youth, 
beauty of face and form, physical strength, health of body, worldly 
success, the applause of men, their friendship, sincere or otherwise. 
Do not all these things pass away, never to return, even as the 
clouds on the face of the sky or as shadows on the face of the earth? 
They are good in their way and are meant to do us good, but even 
at best, they are in themselves but a very inferior sort of good, and 
they may so easily turn to our positive injury. When this happens, 
then they are good only in appearance and are in reality evil. In 
so far as they have but the semblance of good and not its solid 
reality, and inasmuch as even when they do us some good, they are 
but means to an end, and they are fleeting and evanescent, in so far 
at least are we justified in calling them phantom goods. 

There are also the phantom evils of the present life, that is to say 
things which are commonly considered as evil, and yet which are 
not so in reality, or which are so only at a very restricted point of 
view: the pains and sorrows of life; poverty, ill health, failure, the 
hatred of the wicked, the persecutions of the world; all these, when 
free from the taint of actual sin or of rebellion against God, are 
oly shadows of evil. They are not evil in themselves; they are 
meant for our good, and will indeed minister to our real, substan- 
tial advantage, if only we know how to turn them to good account. 
Besides, they pass away even as clouds, even as shadows. There- 
fore, they are but phantom evils, which we can well afford to 
despise, or at any rate not to be afraid of. 

A further remark which may perhaps fitly find its place here, is 
that we vary very much in our appreciation of the present life, 
according to our passing moods, and are prone to exceed one way 
oranother. When in the mood of taking a rosy view of life, we are 
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apt to see nothing wrong in it, no possible danger, no snake in the 
grass and among the flowers. On the other hand, when the gloomy 
mood is on us, we are but too apt to depreciate and calumniate life 
and see no good in it whatever. As holy a man as Job, the patriarch 
of Idumea, suffered himself to be thus carried away under the 
strain of excessive affliction. The plain, incontrovertible truth js 
that in the present life there is a great deal of evil and a fair amount 
of good, and we ought to view both at the same time. , 

Now, then, I ask again, using the words of our text: What is the 
good thing of life, and what is its beautiful thing? And also, what 
is its evil thing? And I proceed to tell you the evil first. 

The evil of the present life is not that we suffer in it, though it 
is true we have to suffer: every one of us, young or old, high or 
low, rich or poor, educated or not, Saint or sinner, every one has 
to suffer, and to suffer much, and in many ways. The real evil, 
or drawback, or serious disadvantage of our present condition is 
that we do not as yet possess a perfect knowledge and love of God. 
He is the supreme good in Himself, and our last end, even as He 
is our first principle and the creator of the whole world. One may 
not be able at a first glance to see that not to know as yet our 
Heavenly Father and love Him as much as we ought, is an evil so 
much to be deplored; but if one will reflect, it will soon dawn upon 
him that in this fact we have indeed something to be sorry for. 
This is the first real unfavorable condition of our life on earth. 

Then following on the heels of this there is a further evil, namely 
that in the present life it is possible for us grievously to offend God. 
It is possible for one to lose the state of grace, to live in sin, to grow 
in sin so to say, to become all eaten up with the festering sores of 
sinful habits. It is possible, by a reckless multiplication of criminal 
acts to lay up for oneself a treasure of wrath against the day of 
judgment. It is possible thus to live a long time in sin and crime 
and finally to die in sin and to be lost irrevocably. This indeed is 
the real evil of the present life, the exclusive consideration of which 
would be enough to strike terror into the stoutest heart, were we 
to lose sight of the loving kindness of our Heavenly Father, of His 
grace and mercy, and of His promise that He will not let one perish 
who earnestly does what lies in him. 

I would therefore not detain you too long on this partial and 
incomplete view of life, lest you should become depressed and lose 
courage. Far other, indeed, is my intention. I wish, in the be- 
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ginning of a new year, to strengthen your courage and fill you with 
joy; and this I hope to achieve by turning your attention now upon 
the question of what is the good of the present life: “What is the 
good thing of it, and what is its beautiful thing?” 

All the blessings of the present life may be summed up in this 
one singular blessing, that whilst we live here below, we are allowed 
to receive Holy Communion. Beyond this privilege nothing more 
can be granted us but the supreme and crowning gift of the beatific 
vision in Paradise. Now, when this has been said, does it not seem 
as if nothing could be added? Still it will repay us to take the 
trouble of looking more closely into this matter, and observing in 
detail all there is in this fact that we are allowed during the days 
of our earthly pilgrimage to eat “the corn of the elect” and to drink 
“the wine springing forth virgins.” We shall, then, find upon a 
close investigation that, thanks to the Blessed Sacrament of the Holy 
Eucharist, a Christian is enabled during the present life: first, to 
live with God; second, to grow marvelously and to develop himself 
into a Divine being; third, to accomplish Divine works. Let us 
briefly take up one by one each of these three points. 

Through the Blessed Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, a Chris- 
tian is enabled actually to live with God. Holy Baptism has made 
us children of the Heavenly Father, and united us to His Only Son 
our Lord Jesus Christ, as the members to their head, as the branch 
to the vine. But, as a consequence of original sin, so deeply are 
we wounded by the three disordered concupiscences, that we would 
soon fali away from grace, and our union with God would come to 
an end, had not our Lord provided us with this Divine Food. The 
Holy Eucharist has for its direct effect the repairing of the strength 
of our soul, just as our daily meals of material bread and meat 
repair the strength of our bodies. ‘This is the Bread which cometh 
down from Heaven, that if any man eat of it, he may not die. If 
any man eat of this Bread, he shall live forever. Except you eat 
the Flesh of the Son of Man, and drink His Blood, you shall not 
have life in you, for My Flesh is meat indeed and My Blood is 
drink indeed. He that eateth Me, the same also shall live by Me” 
(John vi, 50-58). 

If, therefore, the fervent Christian meets God in loving embrace 
by mental prayer, has constant dealings with Him under the veil 
of faith, and walks, so to say, hand in hand with Him; if he hears 
His voice in the secret of his own heart, and receives from Him 
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most wonderful intimate communications as so many tokens of the 
coming glory, it is all due to the effects in him of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment of the Holy Eucharist. No Communion, no Divine life! The 
fervent Christian who is at liberty so to do does not fail to assist 
at Holy Mass and receive Communion every day. And if his occy- 
pations prevent him from receiving so frequently, he does not fai 
at least to renew in himself every day, by spiritual Communion, the 
grace of the last Sacramental reception. Thanks to the Blessed 
Sacrament that man lives with God, whilst those who neglect to 
receive, or who receive with but very little fervor, can hardly be - 
described as living with God; they live much more with self and 
with the world. No wonder, then, if their lives are sad—it could 
not be otherwise. And the life of the habitual and determined sin- 
ner is the saddest of all. So true it is that the good thing of it and 
its beautiful thing is “the corn of the elect, and wine springing forth 
virgins.” 

This much in order to point out the first good of the present life, 
which comes to us through the Blessed Sacrament, namely that it 
makes us live with God. Let us now proceed one step further. 

Not only does material food repair the daily waste of strength 
of man, it moreover makes him grow from tiny infancy, through 
the various stages of his natural development to the fulness of 
manhood or womanhood. The Holy Eucharist does the same for 
the spiritual man with this difference: that, while the natural man 
cannot grow indefinitely but soon attains to a stage where he can 
grow no more, the spiritual man is able, by the grace of God, 
through the efficacy of the Blessed Sacrament to grow in Jesus 
Christ without any limits being set to his further development. As 
long as he lives on earth, and feeds his soul on the Bread of Heaven, 
on “the corn of the elect and the wine springing forth virgins,” the 
Christian has it in his power to advance from virtue to virtue, to 
ascend higher and higher on the ladder of perfection, to enlarge in- 
definitely his capacity of loving God. Is not this a great good of 
the present life? Is it not a wonderful privilege, thus to be able to 
grow in merit and sanctity and love? 

The privilege is ours exclusively; it is ours while life lasts; it 
comes to an end at the precise moment of death. Then and only 
then shall we be fixed forevermore in the degree of charity to which 
we shall have at that moment attained. Thus to be able to grow 
in Jesus Christ is such an inestimable privilege, that it would render 
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the blessed angels and Saints of Paradise jealous of us if they were 
capable of such a feeling. Now this is the second effect of Holy 
Communion in the Christian and the second great good of the 


present life. 

But oh, my Brethren, where the beauty and the immense value 
of the present life shows itself to the utmost, is in the Divine works 
which the Holy Eucharist enables one to perform. The child 
does not grow to the full stature of a man for nothing; it is for the 
purpose of doing a man’s work. Material food enables him to do 
that, and so, likewise, in the spiritual order, our Heavenly food of the 
Holy Eucharist enables us to accomplish Divine works, such as 
those of faith, of hope, of charity, and moreover to impress a 
Divine character upon our more material and lowly actions, so that 
they too become meritorious of eternal life. 

“Why stand you here all the day idle?” asked the householder in 
the parable of those whom he met on the market place, “Go to my 
vineyard” (Matt. xx, 6). The good and loving God has need of 
us. According to the plan of His providence there are things which 
are to be done by us Christians which could not be done without us. 
We serve a Divine purpose in many ways, each according to his 
own condition in the Church of God: the layman as a simple faith- 
ful, the religious as one especially consecrated to God, the priest 
as the minister of Christ and the dispenser of the mysteries of God. 
One and all, we are expected to pick up, on our own personal ac- 
count, the golden threads of the life of Christ while He was on 
eatth; of that wonderful life of labor, and obedience, and humility, 
of adoration of the Divine Majesty, of atonement for the sins of 
the world and of Apostolic action upon men, which our Lord led 
here below during thirty-three years. This kind of life He in- 
augurated, and then left it to His Church to carry on even to the 
end of time. But the Church is composed of individuals. You are 
of these. Christianus alter Christus: the Christian is another Christ, 
that is to say, he ought to be in his life on earth a replica of Chirts, 
a substitute for Christ, a proxy of Christ; he ought to act, to pray, 
to suffer, and upon occasion to rejoice, in the name of Christ, for 
His dear sake, in His place, for His Divine ends. 

Do you perceive now, dear Brethren, the good and the beauty of 
your life on earth, if only you make it what it ought to be, through 
the efficacy of Holy Communion? Do you begin to realize how 
grand and noble it is thus to work in the vineyard of the Lord: 
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humbly and valiantly to employ oneself in the building up of the 
Body of Christ which is the Church, even as the bee, lost in the 
multitude of its sister-bees, works at the building up of the comb 
and the filling it up with honey? How noble also to fight the good 
fight, not only for oneself but also for others, and to snatch souls 
from the clutches of the devil? All this, in the infirmity of our 
flesh, under the veil of faith, in the midst of a wicked world! 

Thus has every one of us something grand and noble and truly 
Divine to do on earth, and that something is at the same time deeply 
interesting and calculated to allay the tedium of our present exile, 
How interesting for simple Christians, fed upon the Bread of 
Heaven, to seek and to find in chaste love the helpmate that God 
has destined for them, and then to rear in the fear and in the love of 
God a family of children who will be their joy in this world and 
their crown in the next! 

How interesting for the one called to a religious life, to pass 
through the stages of seeking admission, entering the noviciate, 
making profession in the Order one has chosen; then to sing the 
praises of God day and night, and between times to apply oneself 
to the works of mercy, corporal and spiritual, according to the 
rule of one’s institute! 

How intensely interesting for the zealous and saintly priest, daily 
to celebrate the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and recite the Divine 
office, then to preach the word of God from the pulpit, at Catechism 
and in the secret of the confessional, and to tend souls in all their 
necessities! Spiritual paternity is very sweet. 

How entrancing the thought: I have a Divine work to do while 
I am on earth—and how impressive the further thought: And | 
shall have no other life to do it in! Even as my blessed Saviour 
I must work the works of Him that sent me while it is day, for “the 
night cometh when no man can work” (John ix, 4). In saying 
these words our Lord was illustrating in Himself the character of 
finality of our present life. Even He, the blessed Christ was, at 
least in regard to His work on earth, to be limited by death. This 
was the night which He saw coming, when even He could no longer 
work. If so for Him, how much more for us! The great work of 
our redemption by His sacrifice on the Cross, that of our instruc- 
tion by His Gospel teaching and the examples of His life and death, 
the founding of His Church upon the rock of the Papacy, the in- 
stitution of the ecclesiastical hierarchy and of the Sacraments and 
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of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass: all these were to be done by 
Him during His lifetime on earth. He could say towards the end 
of His earthly career: “Father, I have glorified Thee on earth; 
I have finished the work which Thou gavest me to do; I have 
manifested Thy Name to the men whom Thou gavest Me out of 
the world” (John xvii, 4, 6). And just before breathing His last, 
He could say: “It is consummated!” (John xix, 30). 

Oh! that we too may, at the end of our life, say with truth: 
“Father, I have glorified Thee on earth. I have finished the work 
which Thou gavest me to do. It is consummated.” Then will the 
good of the present life transform itself for us into the glory of 
eternal life. This is the grace I wish to you all. 





FIRST SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


WHAT ARE WE DOING WITH OUR LIVES? 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“I must be about my Father’s business.”—Luke, ii, 40. 


SYNOPSIS.—The incident recorded in to-day’s Gospel draws aside the veil 
from the Hidden Life at Nazareth: we may not fierce the mystery of the 
Incarnation; but today’s Gospel shows us how truly Christ is man—for 
“Jesus advanced in Wisdom,” etc. 

The journey of the Holy Family to Jerusalem to keep the Passover: the 
loss of Jesus; the search: the finding in the Temple. “Did you not know 
that I must be about my Father's business?” 

Christ’s Will and His Father’s are one. 

In this He is our example: for we, too, must be about our Father's busi- 
ness. Let us take these Words of Jesus, and learn some lesson for our- 
selves. In these words He proclaimed the object of His life. In this 
He is our example: we must be about our Father’s business. Right 
reason, even apart from Revelation, would teach us this. What, then, 
are we doing with our lives? Some day God will ask: “What have you 
done with your life?” Yet how many Catholics forget that life is a 
trust, a talent: they muddle through life. 

Christ came to save us, not only by paying the penalty for our sins; 
but by setting us an example. 

Here, then, is man’s true place and work in the universe—to do God’s 
Will. All other things necessarily do this: only man can sound a dis- 
cordant note; for only he has free-will. So I ask, “What are you doing 
with your lives?” 

Look at God’s plan. He made me; therefore I belong to Him; and 
I am bound to obey Him, 

He made me for Himself; to save my soul: this is my Father's busi- 
ness, 

He will have His glory from Me: He wishes to have it by my salva- 
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tion. Therefore we must be about our Father's business; His worship 
praise, service, the duties of our state of life. ‘ 
In this last is chiefly our difficulty. If then, we hesitate, let us recall 
a great truths: Heaven, Hell; Jesus, His life of humiliation and tojj 
or us. 
What are we doing with our lives? There is no reason why we should 
Spoil them. Keep always in view God’s merciful plan for us. 


In the marvellous incident recounted in to-day’s Gospel, the 
Evangelist St. Luke has drawn aside for a brief moment the veil 
which hangs over the hidden Life of Jesus, our Redeemer, during 
His childhood, youth, and early manhood, till the time when He 
came forth to begin His three years’ ministry. One other indication 
of this holy time the same Evangelist gives us, when he says that 
“Jesus advanced in wisdom, and age, and grace with God and man” 
(ii, 52). It is not for us to penetrate the profound mystery of the 
Incarnation, so as to know in what way the Word Eternal was yet, 
in His human nature, susceptible of that growth and advancement 
which is here spoken of. The words, precious words, assure us, 
in the strongest way, that He was indeed truly man, that He was a 
child, like other children; that He appeared in His Mother’s arms 
with all that sweet and winning charm which belongs to children; 
so that the great Bossuet could write as truly as he did beautifully: 
“Thou lovely Babe! Happy were they who gazed upon Thee, 
stretching forth Thy arms from out the swaddling bands, lifting up 
little fingers to caress Thy Holy Mother; now, upheld by her firm 
hands, adventuring Thy first short steps; now practicing Thy baby- 
tongue with stammerings of the praise of God, Thy Father! I wor- 
ship Thee, dear Child, at every stage of Thy Divine growth, the 
while Thou art nursed at Her pure breasts, or while, with feeble 
wails of infancy, Thou dost call for Her, or while Thou dost repose 
upon Her bosom, clasped in Her warm arms.” (See “The Christ, 
the Son of God,” Fouard. Eng. Iss., Vol. I., Ch. V.) 

Jesus was about twelve years old when He went up to Jerusalem 
with His holy Mother and His foster-father, St. Joseph, to keep 
the feast of the Pasch. “And when they returned,” says the Evan- 
gelist, “the Child Jesus remained in Jerusalem, and they knew it 
not.” “One is at a loss,” says a modern writer (Fouard, op. cit.) “to 
understand, upon first thought, how the parents of Jesus were 0 
slow to take alarm ;’—for they came a day’s journey, thinking Him 
to be in the company that were travelling together from the Holy 
City—“but it must be remembered that Jerusalem, during the 
Passover season, was thronged with two or three million pilgrims, 
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and, in consequence, caravans were formed amidst the greatest con- 
fusion. It was only when the long files of travellers with camels 
and mules had left the city gates far behind them, that it became 
possible to collect together one’s own party, and to keep some order. 
Kindred and friends were then united, the women and old people 
mounted upon beasts of burden, the men on foot, leading the way, 
while, as they journeyed along, they chanted their sacred hymns. The 
parents of Jesus, not seeing Him, would think that He had joined 
some other band, and thus they would persue their way, expecting 
Him to rejoin them when the caravan came to a halt at eventide.” 
But they were bitterly disappointed. “Thinking that He was in the 
company, they came a day’s journey and sought Him among their 
kinsfolk and acquaintance. And not finding Him, they returned to 
Jerusalem, seeking Him.” For two days and two nights, all along 
the route by which they had come, and in the streets of Jerusalem, 
they sought sorrowfully and in vain; unable to bear the thought 
that He, their treasure, could be lost to them. Only on the third 
day “they found Him in the temple, sitting in the midst of the 
doctors, hearing them, and asking them questions,” while “all that 
heard Him were astonished at His wisdom and His answers.” 
What a wonderful sight! Suddenly this fair boy, with the innocent, 
open face, yet whose dear eyes held depth within them that might 
have been thought to promise wisdom, had any considered Him— 
suddenly He makes Himself known as One Who, though so young, 
is in truth endowed with Wisdom from on High. 

Seeing Him, Mary and Joseph wondered. “And His Mother 
said to Him: ‘Son, why hast Thou done so to us? Behold, Thy 
father and I have sought Thee sorrowing.’ And He said to them: 
‘How is it that you sought Me? Did you not know that I must be 
about My Father’s business?’ ” 

These are the first recorded words from our Blessed Saviour’s 
lips that have come down to us. Mary and Joseph understood not 
at the time what they meant. 

Let us now take these words of Jesus and draw some lesson from 
them for our own souls. “I must be about My Father’s business.” 
Brethren, in those words our Blessed Saviour proclaimed the object 
of His Life. To this all He said or thought or did what was di- 
rected. From His first moment of earthly existence to the last, 
even as in the Bosom of the Father through all eternity, His Will 
and the Will of the Father were one. As His eternal Will is one 
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and the same Divine Will with that of the Father, so His Human 
Will is ever in exact accord and correspondence with the Will 
Divine. And in this, dear Brethren, Jesus is our example. Does 
this seem too high, too far above us? Nevertheless it is a fact, We, 
too, must be about our Father’s business. For this, and for this 
only, we were made: for this only we exist upon this earth. For 
this, and for this only has God given us the great, the precious gift 
of life; a gift which is awful, too, for we can make our lives or 
mar them. 

Brethren, even right reason alone, without a supernatural revela- 
tion, would tell us that, being made by God, we are bound to obey 
Him; that the meaning of life is found in this, that God has made 
us, as He must make all things, for His glory. As it is, Divine 
revelation lifts us to incomparably greater heights, and tells us that 
God made us in love, that He made us to share in that same bliss 
which He possesses; that the reward of our love and service will 
be the supernatural bliss that comes from the possession of Him in 
Heaven. 

Oh, my Brethren, what are we doing with our lives? What, 1 
ask you, are we doing with these most precious lives of ours? Does 
this question surprise you? Brethren, some day, at the moment of 
death, God will ask not “What are you doing with your life?” but 
“What have you done with your life?” 

How many Catholics, alas, practically ignore this question; for- 
get that life is a trust, a talent; to be used in one way only: to be 
used for God’s purposes; to be used as God wishes it shall be used; 
given to us that we may be about our Father’s business! How 
many there are who “muddle” through life, taking things as they 
come! They do not even think of conducting their lives on any 
principle, on any plan: they have no definite end or object in view, 
and, therefore, no fixed standard to live up to. Their belief may be 
right, but when it comes to practical conduct, they are content to 
deal in this irresponsible, thoughtless, haphazard way with the 
tremendously solemn gift of life. 

Jesus Christ came to save as not only by paying the penalty for 
our sins, but by setting us an example that we should follow, “in- 
structing us,” as we heard at the Midnight Mass on Christmas Day, 
“that denying ungodliness, and worldly desires, we should live 
soberly, and justly, and godly, in this world” (Tit. ii). Of Him, 
our Pattern, the Psalmist had prophesied: “Behold, I come. In the 
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head of the Book it is written of Me that I should do Thy Will: 
O, my God, I have desired it; and Thy law in the midst of My 
heart” (Ps. xxxix, 8, 9). And to-day we have heard His first 
recorded word, “Did you not know that I must be about My 
Father’s business?” 

And on another occasion He declared, “My meat is to do the Will 
of Him that sent Me” (John, iv, 34). 

Here is man’s true place and work in the grand harmony of the 
universe which God has made—to do God’s Will. All other things 
carry out this object of necessity; they are not free. The great 
creation, animate and inanimate, the worlds coursing through 
illimitable space, the minutest animalculae in a drop of water—all 
are carrying out the end for which they were created. Only man 
can sound a discordant note; only he can say, Nolo servire, I will 
not serve. God made man with the noble gift of free will; that he 
should be able to offer to his Creator and most loving Father the 
free-will offering of all his love and all his service. But this makes 
possible the dreadful alternative: it is possible for them to miss 
their way, to lose sight of their true object in life, and so to mar 
and to spoil their lives. 

So, I ask you, dear brothers and sisters in Christ, what are you 
doing with your lives, judged by God’s plan and purpose for you? 

Let us look at God’s plan and see what answer we are in the 
position to give. To begin with, God made me. From this it fol- 
lows that I belong to Him. That is reason; it is fact; there is no 
denial. I am God’s utterly: I am in His Hands: He is Master, He 
may do with me what He wills; and I am bound to obey Him. 

And He made me for Himself; to save my soul; to win Heaven. 
This is my Father’s merciful business as far as I am concerned. 
He would have His glory from me by my salvation. Have His 
glory from me He must: it is in the nature of things. If it is not 
by my salvation, it will be by His just and awful vengeance upon 
me. Brethren, who can bear to think of this? Then we must serve 
God; we must be about our Father’s business; His worship, His 
praise, His service, the duties of our state of life done well for Him. 

In this last is usually our chief difficulty, because of the weakness 
of our fallen nature, the force of temptation, the crafts and wiles 
of our great Enemy. It is hard to persevere in an upright Christian 
Catholic life, with each day spent in the service of God, without 
sin, without negligence, without sloth. If, then, we hesitate, if it 
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seems too hard, if we feel we cannot give up sin nor bring our. 
selves to do our duty, we must recall these thoughts that I have 
put before you to-day; the thought of Heaven, our great reward; 
the thought, too, of Hell, the terrible alternative; the thought of 
Jesus, announcing the one object of His life spent for our salva- 
tion; the thought of His humility and submission, and how He, 
the God of Heaven and earth, “went down with them, and came 
to Nazareth, and was subject to them”; the thought of His life of 
obedience, who became obedient unto death for our sake, even the 
death of the Cross. 

What are we doing with our lives? There is no reason why we 
should spoil them; no reason why they should end in ruin. Only 
let us keep always in view God’s great and good and loving plan 
for our happiness; how His business means our happiness. If we 
should fall sometimes, He is merciful to forgive; let us quickly 
return to the path that leads to Heaven, the path of duty which is 
also the path of happiness; and with God’s sweet pardon and God’s 
strong grace we shall make our lives grand and noble and success- 
ful with the success that wins no earthly prize, but God Himself 
to be our reward exceeding great. 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


MARY OUR MEDIATRIX 
BY THE REV. WM. P. BARR, C.M. D.D. 


“And the Mother of Jesus was there.”—John, ii, 1. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction. The Gospel proposed for our mediation em- 
bodies several important lessons. We might, for instance, consider (a) 
the dignity and duties of matrimony; (b) the power and goodness of 
God displayed in the Holy Eucharist; (c) the merciful condescension of 
God, encouraging us to trust in His Fatherly Providence. But we have 
selected another lesson, suggested by the words of the text: “And the 
Mother of Jesus was there.” 

1. Mary is our Mediatrix. Those who object to this title which the 
Church bestows upon the Mother of God are inspired either by ignorance 
or malice. For we style her our Mediatrix not as though she possessed 
any power independent of her Son, but solely and simply because God 
uses her as an instrumental cause in imparting grace. This title is amply 
justified by the constant traditions of the Church. 

2. Mary’s power as Mediatrix is derived from the relation in which 
she stands to God as His Mother. That she is His Mother in the strictest 
sense of the term is a dogma of faith contained in the Holy Scriptures 
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and defined by the Council of Ephesus. As Mother of God, she has the 
mother’s claim upon the affections of her Son. He will grant whatever 
she asks; and since He is Very God, she possesses a kind of borrowed 
omnipotence. 


3, Our confidence that Mary will employ her power in our behalf rests 
on three titles: (a) the great charity that fills her heart; (b) the part 
which she played in the work of our redemption; (c) the relation inwhich 
we stand to her as adopted children—since she is able and willing to 
help us it is our duty to call upon her. 

My Brethren: The Gospel which Holy Church proposes for our 
meditation to-day is replete with mystery. By His presence at the 
marriage-feast of Cana, Jesus sanctifies that holy institution and 
gives a pledge of His intention to elevate it from the level of a mere 
natural contract to the dignity of a Sacrament. The miracle which 
He performs—the first of His public ministry—foreshadows that 
other exercise of power, whereby He daily changes bread and wine 
into His own very Body and Blood for the food and nourishment 
of our souls. By the loving condescension which He displays on 
this occasion, He teaches us to place unbounded trust in His good- 
ness and mercy; since He who vouchsafed to work a miracle to 
supply wine for the guests at the marriage feast, will surely not 
deny us the succors we need in order to conquer the enemies of 
our immortal souls and thus be found worthy to partake of the 
heavenly banquet, which His Father has prepared for those who 
are faithful to the end. These are, indeed, salutary lessons and 
well worthy of our frequent and serious meditation. But at pres- 
ent I shall rather direct your attention to another—not less beauti- 
ful and equally important—suggested by the words of the Evangel- 
ist, which I have chosen as a text: “And the Mother of Jesus was 
there.” 

It is a significant fact, my dear Brethren, that Jesus performed 
His first Miracle at the instance of His Mother, and that Mary 
called upon Him to exercise Her power, not in her own behalf, 
but in favor of those who were in distress. “They have no 
wine.” The Mother of God thus appeals to her Divine Son, re- 
vealing at once the compassion of her tender heart and a full con- 
sciousness of her power of intercession. Nor was her confidence 
mistaken since Jesus not only answers her appeal by changing the 
water into wine, but makes this the occasion of revealing to the 
world the exalted place which she occupies in the economy of sal- 
vation. 

“Woman, what is it to me and to thee? My hour has not yet 
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come.” Strange words and full of mystery! In the ordinary course 
of Divine Providence the hour had not yet arrived wherein Jesys 
would reveal His power to the world: yet for the sake of His 
Mother He anticipates that hour and works His first miracle—g 
striking symbol of that power of intercession which Mary daily 
exercises in behalf of sinners, obtaining grace for them when in the 
ordinary course of Providence grace would not have been granted; 
thus snatching from the jaws of eternal death countless souls re- 
deemed by the precious Blood of Jesus Christ. O! My Brethren, 
we all know that we owe much to our sweet Protectress; but until 
we shall have arrived at our journey’s end—safe in the haven of 
eternity—we shall never know how often we have escaped ship- 
wreck because “the Mother of Jesus was there.” 

Those who are not of the true faith sometimes pretend to be 
scandalized when we style Mary our Mediatrix. “What! Be. 
stow upon a mere creature that title which belongs by exclusive 
rights to the Man-God? Does the Apostle not say explicitly that 
‘there is but one Mediator between God and Man—the Man Christ 
Jesus’?” But this objection, like so many others urged against the 
doctrines and practices of Holy Church, is born of gross ignorance 
or else downright malice. Every well-instructed Catholic knows, 
nay, the simplest child knows, that the Church attributes to Mary 
no power of mediation which she hes not received from her Divine 
Son, the merits of whose passion are sufficient and superabundant. 
Jesus is the one principal and efficient cause of our redemption, and 
in this sense our sole mediator—we stand in need of no other. But 
since in the application of His merits to our souls He deigns to 
employ His Mother as an instrumental cause—a truth supported by 
the constant tradition of the Church, we neither violate sound 
doctrine nor depart from the form of sound word by styling her 
our Mediatrix. 

The efficiency of Mary’s power of intercession is a corollary of 
the relation in which she stands to the Word-Made-Flesh. That 
she is really and truly His Mother, and, therefore, the Mother of 
God, is a dogma of our holy Faith, clearly contained in Sacred 
Scriptures and solemnly defined by the Council of Ephesus. The 
circumstances which called forth this definition bring out in a very 
striking manner the traditional attitude of the faithful of God’s 
Church toward His Blessed Mother. It was Nestorius who first 
called in question the truth of her Divine Maternity. For he taught 
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that while she may be rightly styled the mother of the Man Christ, 
in no strict sense could she be called the mother of God. No sooner 
had he uttered this blasphemy, however, than a cry of horror and 
indignation arose ; a cry which echoed from Constantinople to Rome 
laity as well as clergy protesting against this dastardly attack 
upon the highest prerogative of their Mother and Queen. In an- 
swer to that cry the patriarchs and bishops of the Church assembled 
in Mary’s own city of Ephesus, where, under the loving care of the 
beloved Disciple she had spent the last days of her earthly pilgrim- 
age. In the vivid picture which has come down to us, we behold 
a vast throng of every age and sex, gathered around the church 
where the Fathers of the Council were assembled, eagerly await- 
ing the definition which they are convinced will be forthcoming. 
And when at length it is announced that the Infallible Church has 
given its most solemn sanction to that dogma which it had held 
from the beginning, the multitude breaks out into loud shouts of 
joy: “Anathema to Nestorius! Mary is the Mother of God!” 
The streets of the city resound with hymns of praise and thanks- 
giving throughout the rest of the day; and when night falls a bril- 
liant illumination testifies to their feelings of gratitude. Ephesus 
on this occasion gave expression to the faith and devotion of 
Christendom towards the Mother of God, even as Rome did on 
that memorable day when Pius IX. defined the dogma of her Im- 
maculate Conception. 

Since then, my dear Brethren, Mary is really and truly the Mother 
of God, it follows that she possesses the mother’s claim upon the 
affection of her Son. But can a dutiful son refuse his mother 
whatever she asks? Shall we not rather say that her power to ob- 
tain is limited only by his power to grant? And since Mary’s Son 
is very God, the fathers and doctors of the Church do not ex- 
aggerate when they attribute to her a kind of borrowed omni- 
potence, 

But however great and powerful be her influence with her Divine 
Son, it will avail us naught unless we have some reason to hope 
that she will exercise it in our behalf. Have we, then, any claim 
upon her affection? Is there any valid title by which we may call 
upon her to help us? Oh! my Brethren, did our hope rest on no 
other foundation than a knowledge of the great charity which fills 
her tender heart, that of itself would be sufficient. “By this will 
all men know that ye are my disciples, that ye have love one for 
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another.” Her Divine Son thus lays down the supreme test of 
discipleship—the law of brotherly love. Our loyalty to Him is 
shown in our charity towards those who are redeemed by His 
precious Blood. Now I ask you was human heart ever consumed 
with such love for Jesus as that which burned within the breast 
of His Mother? After Him, who gave His life for us out of love 
—and “greater love than this no man hath”—Mary’s love for us is 
supreme. And since love in its perfect state is not only affective 
but effective, betraying itself in kindly offices, we have every rea- 
son to hope that she will employ her influence with her Divine 
Son to obtain for us those spiritual helps of which we stand in 
need. 

Nor is this the only ground of our hope. By reason of the part 
which she played in the work of our redemption, her interest in us 
is, if I may so speak, more strictly personal. From all eternity 
God had decreed that man should be redeemed through the Incarna- 
tion of His Son. But in His all-wise Providence He had also de- 
creed that the accomplishment of that mystery should depend on 
the free consent of her whom He had selected to be His instrument. 
That she would not refuse He knew, and that with absolute cer- 
tainty ; nevertheless it is still true that on her fiat, in the present dis- 
pensation, hung the salvation of the world. “O Mary,” cries out 
St. Bernard, “the angel awaits thy answer! And we, too, who are 
under the sentence of damnation await it. The price of our 
redemption is in thy hands: accept it; utter the word of mercy and 
we are free.” Having uttered the word, her life from that mo- 
ment became identified with that of her Divine Son. His interests 
are her interests; the glory which Jesus will achieve as Redeemer 
must redound to her glory as coredemptrix of mankind. Hence, 
though no heart can conceive, no pen can describe the agony pro- 
duced in her soul by the passion and death of Jesus, like Him she 
accepted the chalice saying: “Thy will be done.” And the thirst 
for souls which consumed her while on earth, impels her in Heaven 
to intercede for those in whose behalf her Son shed His Blood. 

To go beyond this might seem impossible; yet, my dear Brethren, 
we have another claim upon her, which, if not greater, is at least more 
tender—the claim of children upon the love and affection of their 
mother. Oh! what hope and consolation fills our souls when we 
reflect that she who is the Mother of God is our Mother, too— 
given to us by Jesus as a pledge of His love. “Mother, behold thy 
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son; son, behold thy Mother.” Thus did Mary receive us as adopted 
children at the foot of the Cross, amid the awful gloom and deso- 
lation of Calvary. And for this very reason her love for us is all 
the more tender. 


As our mother she takes the same interest in our eternal wel- 
fare that a natural mother takes in the temporal welfare of her 
child. Nay; mother never felt for a child a solicitude as great as 
that which she feels for us. Having received us from Christ, she 
guides our erring footsteps in the days of spiritual infancy; she 
procures for us the grace to fight manfully against the enemies of 
our soul; and when at last we are engaged in that final struggle on 
which hangs our lot for eternity, she is there with a mother’s anx- 
ious care to see that we are not robbed of our eternal inheritance. 


Nor does she forsake us even when we have wandered from the 
path of virtue. Nay; rather does she then exhibit that affection 
which a mother always feels for a wayward child. Behold how 
Monica crosses land and seas to bring back Augustine! But Monica 
did not, could not feel for Augustine an interest as strong as that 
which Mary feels for us. And if God harkened to the prayers of 
this saintly woman and granted her the privilege of placing in the 
crown of Holy Church one of its brightest jewels, will He not also 
hear the prayers of His own Mother in our behalf? Oh! who 
will count the multitude of souls brought back to the feet of Jesus 
by Mary His Mother? Somehow, my Brethren, we all feel a 
special confidence in appealing to our mediatrix under that merci- 
ful title which the Church has bestowed upon her—Refuge of Sin- 
ners, 


My Brethren, it is both our duty as well as our privilege to be- 
lieve as Catholics that we have in Mary a powerful mediatrix, 
who is both able and willing to assist us; upon whom we may call 
with confidence, by reason of those many claims which we have 
upon her affection. I say it is a duty, since devotion to the Mother 
of God is no mere work of supererogation ; is not something which, 
however good, we practice or omit at our discretion; it is neces- 
saty—so necessary in fact that without it salvation is morally im- 
possible. For according to the teaching of the fathers and doc- 
tors of the Church, the graces which God bestows upon us ordi- 
tatily pass through the hands of His Mother. In the forcible 
language of one of her most devout clients “she is the mystical 
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neck which joins the body of the faithful to Christ the Head, 
through which He exerts his influence upon its members.” And we 
might multiply the testimonies of theologians who declare with 
St. Bonaventure that “he who neglects to practice devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin, will die in his sins,” while on the other hand he 
who is sincerely and practically devout to her cannot be lost, 

O! My Brethren, who does not fear and tremble when he thinks 
of that dread day when he must stand alone before the judgment 
seat of justice and hear the sentence on which will depend an 
eternity of happiness or an eternity of woe? But what do I say 
—stand alone? Oh! no; our mediatrix will be there to plead our 
cause; to intercede for us even as she interceded with her Son at 
the marriage feast of Cana. And as we sit down to the banquet of 
delights which the Father has prepared for His children, our lips 
in loving thankfulness shall sing the praise of Him who has shown 
us mercy “because the Mother of Jesus was there.” 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


DISPOSITION FOR GOD’S PRESENCE 


BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“Lord, I am not worthy that Thou shouldst enter under my roof: but only 
say the word, and my servant shall be healed.”—Matt. viii, 8. 


SYNOPSIS .—Introduction—The profession of our unworthiness a reason 
why God should come to us. We go to God, not because we are worthy, 
but in order to be made worthy. True righteousness is not self- 
righteousness, but a participation in the righteousness of God. 

1. The story of the centurion teaches this lesson. The centurion, o 
gentile, believed in Christ's power. Christ promises immediately to go to 
the servant. The centurion is taken back and professes his unworthi- 
ness. But realizes that the Divine presence and power are independent 
of distance. His Faith rewarded. The servant ts healed. 

2. The text must be takenasawhole. To divide it is to induce various 
errors: (a) Sham modesty. (b) Drug to spiritual life. (c) A sort of 
fatalism. Unworthiness not a recommendation in itself; only a sign 0 
the need to be made worthy. Fatal unworthiness excludes Divine hel. 
Implies mortal sin. 

3. Ways of cultivating the habit of recurring to Divine help. Us 
worthiness and recourse to presence of God at (a) morning prayer: 
after any deliberate sin; (c) before going to Communion; (d) at the 
hour of death, 

Conclusion—Purpose of the miracle is to give us courage and cow 
fidence. Our Lord chose a sinful rather than a sinless world, the better 

to manifest His goodness. Everybody may participate in this goodness 
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It is not unusual to find people who stay away from Communion 
because, as they say, they are not good enough. Yet the Church 
has adapted these words of the centurion and enshrined them in 
her Liturgy. Every time before the priest takes or gives Com- 
munion he thrice repeats the words: “Lord, I am not worthy that 
Thou shouldst enter under my roof, but only say the word, and 
Thy servant shall be healed.” It is precisely because we are not 
worthy that we draw near to the presence of God. We go to God 
in order to be made worthy. He alone can do it. We alone cannot 
make ourselves worthy. And it is the very admission of our native 
unworthiness which calls forth the Divine Word to heal us. The 
Divine Word is ever ready waiting to be spoken. It only waits 
until we remove that obstacle to its working, the pride which vaunts 
its self-righteousness. 

See how the story of the centurion teaches us this lesson. When 
Our Lord had entered Capharnaum there came to Him an officer 
of the Roman army. This centurion had heard of the wonders 
done by Christ, and although he was a Gentile he believes in 
Christ’s power to work miracles. So he went to Him to ask a 
favor for one of his servants. “Lord, my servant lieth at home sick 
of the palsy and is grievously tormented.” But before the centurion 
could finish his petition our Lord spontaneously volunteered to go 
to the sick man and to raise him up. “I will come and heal him.” 
This readiness on the part of our Lord to go out of His way to 
visit the poor servant was something of a surprise to the centurion. 
A centurion was an officer having soldiers under him, ordering this 
one to come here and that one to go there. An officer did not run 
after his servants. Hence this man of authority was surprised 
when the great Wonder-worker offered to go and see the sick 
servant. He protested that he was not good enough to receive such 
a Person into his house. One word would be sufficient. If only 
Jesus would say that one word, then the servant would be healed. 

The centurion’s perception of his own unworthiness was at the 
same time a perception of the unique power of Christ, his insight 
into the authority of this Prophet was born of his own humility, his 
insight into his own comparative nothingness. And this vision of the 
spirit world which the gentile saw and acted upon drew forth ad- 
miration and commendation from our Lord Himself. Jesus pointed 
him out to the crowd and said of him: “Amen I say to you, I have 
not found so great faith in Israel.” Then he answered the prayer of 
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the centurion to the letter. The Divine Presence is everywhere, 
but not everywhere is it realized. Here, however, the centurion 
by his humility so entered into the Divine Presence as to annihilate 
the distance between him and his servant at home. He realized that 
the Divine Presence and power were independent of distance. And 
his faith was rewarded. Jesus said to him: “Go, and as thou hast 
believed, so be it done to thee.” And the servant was healed at the 
same hour. 

The important point in dealing with this text is that it must be 
taken as a whole. There are two distinct ideas in it, an acknowledg- 
ment of one’s own unworthiness and an admission of God’s power 
over the soul. But these ideas must be taken together, each as a 
complement to the other. If the first part be isolated, then it may 
lead to several misunderstandings. Taken by itself it may be used 
as a mere lip service. Then it is like those acts of merely external 
politeness which one notices in society. A person professes his 
unworthiness when he is asked to take up some office or duty. But 
let anyone else even faintly suggest that he is unworthy, and he is 
up in arms immediately, ready to prove that he is quite as good as 
anybody else, and better. 

Or, on the other hand, if taken by itself, it may become a drug to 
spiritual action. Taken as a whole the text has every aptitude to 
become a stimulant to spiritual action. One feels the weakness of 
human nature, but at the same time the strength of Divine Power, 
and so is able to derive courage to persevere. He is impelled by 
the thought: “I can do all things in Him who strengtheneth me.” 
But if his imagination is fixed on his own helplessnes, then he 
thinks that it is no good trying, and so makes no effort. 

Or, again, it may degenerate into a sort of fatalism. Sometimes 
we meet with the sinner who seeks to justify himself with the 
excuse that he cannot help himself. He is as God made him, he 
avers, and what is in him is bound to come out of him. And this, 
too, is paralysing in its effect on spiritual conduct. When once a 
man loses sight of the only power which can help him, then his 
hope of recovery is very small indeed. 

The reason why the two ideas must be taken together is that the 
unworthiness has to be changed into worthiness. It must not be 
supposed for a moment that unworthiness is in itself a recommen- 
dation for the rewards of Heaven. Unworthiness is but a deplor- 
able condition crying out to be changed into worthiness. Nay, 
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unless this change take place, the only reward is eternal perdition. 
St. Paul has said in so many words: “He that eateth and drinketh 
unworthily, eateth and drinketh judgment to himself, not discerning 
the Body of the Lord.” 

Indeed, if we look into the unworthiness which brings damnation 
with it, we shall find that it is fatal simply because it excludes the 
Divine help. The state of soul in which we are not allowed to ap- 
proach Holy Communion is the state of mortal sin. But mortal 
sin implies an aversion from God. It means that the soul refuses 
to accept any Divine help. It shows that the will is perverse in 
imposing an obstacle to the inflow of grace. Instead of saying: 
“Lord, I am not worthy, but only say the word,” it says: “Lord, 
Iam not worthy, and I refuse to receive the word.” 

It is quite easy, therefore, for timorous souls to tell whether 
their sense of unworthiness is a deadly one or a salutary one. If 
you feel unworthy of the presence of God, and at the same time 
you have some plan of sin in your intentions, or if you know that 
there is an occasion of sin which you are not willing to give up, 
then your unworthiness is deadly. There is an obstacle present 
which hinders it from becoming changed into worthiness. But if 
you feel unworthy of the presence of God, but at the same time 
are not conscious of any intention to continue in sin or the occasion 
of sin, then the feeling is all good and salutary. You look to God 
to make you worthy, and before you have hardly time to utter your 
intentions, God has made you worthy. 

The great contrast between our sinfulness and the absolute purity 
of God is so impressive that it tends to depress us. There is there- 
fore every need of cultivating the habit of referring to the Divine 
help which must always be sought on such occasion. 

We may begin then with our morning prayer. The habits of 
acknowledging the Divine Presence and of recurring to Divine 
help are not habits which are formed immediately. Nor are they 
formed by occasional acts on important occasions. But like other 
mental habits they are formed by the frequent repetition of small 
acts. Therefore we make it a rule for our daily morning prayer. 
Before kneeling down at our bed-side or prayer-desk let us stand 
up and reflect that we are about to say our prayers, that is, that we 


are about to enter the presence of God. Then we may kneel down 


and acknowledge the presence of God. The prayer of the centurion 
may be our formula: “Lord, I am not worthy that Thou shouldst 
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enter under my roof; but only say the word and Thy servant shal] 
be healed.” Presumably, at this time of the day, it will be our 
nothingness rather than our sinfulness which imply the need of ( 
God’s goodness. We propose to live through the day without sin, - iq 
Therefore we ask that we may be participators in the Divine good- 
. ness. This act, repeated day after day, will become a habit. And 
s when we have formed the habit we shall find it all the more easy 

to recur to the Divine goodness on occasion of great danger or 
serious relapse. | 

Thus is the way made more easy of recovery if ever we should | 
fall into grievous sin. Indeed that should be the next rule for the 
use of our text: it should be used on every occasion that we fall 
into deliberate sin, mortal or venial. Mortal sin is a wound to the 
soul analagous to a mortal wound to the body. If the wound is left 
open and unattended, the body bleeds to death. It should be 
stanched immediately. The remedy of first aid should be applied 
without delay. So, too, after mortal sin, the first aid is an act of 
contrition: “Lord, I am not worthy, but only say the word.” Im- 
mediately the wound is stanched. Then later it can be dressed and 
cared for in the Sacrament of Penance. 

Then, too, we should make a special use of the text in prepara- 
tion for Communion. As already pointed out, the Church pre- 
scribes it on this occasion for the use of the priest and people. 
Already, in the sacred Liturgy, the Church has prayed in almost 
startling language that we may receive our measure of the Divine 
goodness: “Grant that by the mystery of this water and wine we 
may be made partakers of His Divine Nature, who vouchsafed to 
become partaker of our human nature.” Once again it is a mami- 
festation of God’s condescension for the sake of saving His people. 
This we should remember on going to Communion. Provided that 
we do not put obstacles in the way, and the only obstacles we can 
put in the way are the intentions of remaining in sin or committing 
sin, then God is only too anxious to receive us into His Presence. 
The goodness with which He wishes to clothe us is so non-natural 
and non-human that the sacred Liturgy calls it a participation in 
the Divine nature. It is very impressive certainly. But it need not 
oppress or depress us, since Christ Himself ratified the prayer 
with a miracle: “Lord, I am not worthy, but only say the word.” 
The servant was healed at that very hour. 

Then there will come a time when, above all others, there will be 
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special need for this prayer. That will be the hour of death. It 
is one of the revealed truths of the Christian religion that we can 
do nothing to merit final perseverance. If that shall happily be our 
lot then it can only come to us as a free gift of God. Consequently 
the only disposition which we should seek to induce in our souls 
at the last is the disposition of a penitent. It may be consoling to 
think of some good deeds we may have done for God, some sacri- 
fice on behalf of the sick or poor, a long illness patiently borne— 
these things make it fitting that God should show us mercy at last, 
but they do not give us any condign right to that mercy. The only 
real chance we have at the last is in the acknowledgment of our 
unworthiness and reliance on God’s free mercy. Then, even more 
intensely than at any other time, are the words applicable to our 
case: “Lord, I am not worthy that thou should enter under my 
roof; but only say the word and thy servant shall be healed.” 

The whole purpose of the miracle then is to give us courage and 
confidence in the spiritual combat. Our Lord could have chosen a 
world of Saints in which to become incarnate, but as a matter of 
fact he chose a world of sinners. And the reason was in order the 
better to manifest His power and goodness. So in all the process 
of redemption, every time the sinner says he is sorry and gets for- 
given, it is the Divine love which is manifested, not the paltry 
efforts of mere human nature. Is it not a fine feature of our re- 
ligion that there should be such a fine chance for everyone? And 
our Lord clinched His argument by revealing it to an outsider. He 
found greater faith in a stray gentile than in all the house of 
Israel. For it was the greater faith which could perceive the 
Divine love condescending to outsiders and ignoring the limits of 
the pharisee and the legalist. 
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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


CHRIST IN THE STORM 


BY THE REV. OWEN L. LEWIS 


“And He said to them: Whiere is your Faith?”’—Luke, viii, 2>, 
9 #) 


SYNOPSIS.—1. The calm before the storm, likened to the serenity in our 
lives when we are favored with good fortune, and we rely on God to pro- 
tect us against adversity. Our sense of serenity, however, must be tem- 
pered with readiness for God’s visitation. 

2. When the storm broke, the disciples became terror-stricken despite 
the presence of the Lord. The sense of security which His presence had 
given them when all was serene had vanished. So do we lose the inward 
light of the Lord’s presence when trials beset us. 

3. The Lord had allowed the storm to break, it was to be a test of 
the disciples’ faith. “And He said to them: where is your faith?” (Luke, 
vit, 25.) Our own trials are tests permitted by God to try our faith. 
Let us make use of them to prove our faith and to increase our merit. 


The wonderful incident, my Brethren, related in the Gospel of 
the fourth Sunday after Epiphany, occurred shortly before the 


third Passover in the public life of our Lord. A great multitude 
had assembled on the western shore of Lake Genesareth to hear His 
parables. The crowd had surged about Him so thickly that He 
-had been compelled to address them from a boat. “And He saith 
[to His disciples] that day, when evening was come (Mark, iv, 35): 
Let us go over to the other side of the lake” (Luke, viii, 22). Ex- 
hausted after the labors of a busy day, the disciples made ready, 
without demur (id. ibid.), to do the bidding of their beloved Master. 
They never dreamed, as their bark was making quiet headway for 
the opposite shore, that they should shortly be the witnesses of a 
scene the details and meaning of which were not likely ever to be 
blotted out of their memories. 
I. “And when they were sailing, Jesus slept” (Luke viii, 23). 
As the shades began to deepen, the fatigue of an eventful day 
and the cadence of the dipping oars won the Master into a welcome 
rest from His long and wearying labors. The whispered words of 
His loving followers’ were doubtless the last sounds He heard 
(Adapted from “The Life of Jesus Christ,” by the Rev. Walter 
Elliott, p. 314). Were they talking of His kindness to the multi- 
tude that had listened, spellbound, to His parables of the good 
seed, of the grain of mustard seed, and of the net that is cast into 
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the sea and gathers together all kinds of fishes? Or were they 
questioning one another concerning the mystery of the kingdom of 
Heaven, of which He had just given them a special explanation in 
the parable of the sower? “And when they were sailing, He 
slept.” 

We may well fancy that the disciples rejoiced sincerely for their 
Master’s sake, as they lovingly watched Him slumbering. At last 
He had allowed Himself a few moments of rest from long hours of 
labor and fatigue! He could now gain fresh strength to resume His 
labors on the morrow. But they rejoiced not for His sake only. 
They knew that on their account He had torn Himself away from 
the eager multitude (Mark iv, 36) still standing by the margin of 
the lake to watch the boat that was carrying Him away. 

He was now in a special sense their very own. They felt the 
mysterious presence of the very power and virtue and majesty of 
God, that dwelt in the silent Form now resting in the stern of the 
boat (Mark, iv, 38). The Lord was with them, and no evil thing 
could touch them. God Himself was sleeping in the bark of the 
fishermen—shipwreck was now impossible; storms were impos- 
sible! A clear sky overhead; an unruffled sheet of water round 
about—such, my Brethren, was the setting of the Saviour’s sleep; 
such the image and the symbol of the peace and calm and content- 
ment that filled the souls of the fishermen. There was now no 
room in their hearts for fear or distrust or discouragement. Was 
not the King of all creation in their midst? It mattered little that 
His eyes were closed in sleep, and His voice hushed. It was the 
same Lord whose Hands, now motionless, upheld and controlled 
the laws of the universe, which, if He so chose, He could turn 
aside from their appointed ways. Jt was the same loving and 
indulgent Master, to whose Providence He Himself had taught 
them to trust without question or reserve. 

Such, too, my Brethren, is the state of mind of many good 
Christians when they have gone on for some time in the tranquil 
enjoyment of God’s good gifts of body and of soul. Conscience 
voices no serious reproaches; or, if sorrow they must for past for- 
given transgressions, the consciousness of Divine pardon is a com- 
fort. Their hearts are warmed and gladdened by the sunshine of 
family affection. Friends abound, true, thoughtful and sympa- 
thetic. God’s bounty pours forth His gifts for their sustenance, 
health and amusement. They accept them thankfully, confident 
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that they dwell in the shadow of His Providence. Surely Jesus jg 
near though they see Him not. 

This sense of security, my Brethren, is doubtless both comfort. 
ing and profitable to the soul provided it be tempered with a sober 
and reverent readiness for God’s sterner visitations. Unguarded 
by that wholesome check, security often proves a danger to unwary 
souls—it is the danger of the mariner’s unpreparedness for an un- 
expected storm. 

II. “And behold, ” St. Matthew tells us in his account of the 
storm, “a great tempest arose in the sea, so that the boat was cov- 
ered with waves” (viii, 24). 

The storm must have come upon the disciples with unusual sud- 
denness and violence; brave men were startled and terrified,—men 
whose business it was to watch the weather and the moods of 
Lake Genesareth, where surprises were familiar events. 

Jesus had scarcely closed His eyes in sleep when the sky tothe 
north and east became overcast, and an ominous stillness fell. At 
first a few puffs of wind starting from the highlands towards 
Mounts Lebanon and Hermon, announced the coming storm 
(Adapted from “The Life of Jesus Christ,” by the Rev. Walter 
Elliott, p. 314). 

Presently fierce gales (Mark, iv, 37; Luke, viii, 23) swept 
down upon the Sea of Galilee, whipping its waters into menacing 
waves. With the practical sense of sturdy men whose calling it 
was to be in the storm, the disciples put forth every effort to meet 
the violence of wind and wave. They struggled with might and 
main to steady the boat as it rocked and tossed, a mere plaything 
of the elements. Their efforts were unavailing. Ship:and men 
seemed doomed to certain destruction (Luke, viii, 23; Matthew, 
viii, 24), for the Master was asleep, seemingly unconscious of the 
uproar of the elements. There could be no hope of rescue, while 
He was unmindful of their danger. If He cared not, how could 
they be delivered? His serene repose amid the havoc only height- 
ened their terrors. He must be roused, or they perish. In an 
agony of fright and helplessness they realized that the boat was 
steadily giving way. “And they came to Him, and awakened 
Him, saying: Lord, save us, we perish (Matt., viii, 25; Luke, Vili, 
24). “Master, doth it not concern thee that we perish?” (Mark, iv, 
38). 

As you view in fancy the look of terror on the faces of the dis- 
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ciples, and listen to their cries of anguish, do you remark, my 
Brethren, the change that has come over their spirits? Can you dis- 
cover in their present mood the faintest semblance of the peace and 
security which only a short while before had challenged storm 
and shipwreck? What had caused the change? Surely, there was 
nothing to frighten them, nothing to agitate them as long as Jesus 
was in their midst. He was still in the boat, as really and truly 
close to them in the storm as He had been in the calm. What 
mattered it that He was asleep? He had heard their cries. In 
His own time and in His own way He would manifest the saving 
power of His abiding presence. And yet their sense of His 
nearness had failed to reassure their troubled hearts, because their 
faith had failed. 

And so it is with us, my Brethren. When we are at peace, with 
no severe trial in prospect, we are conscious of the nearness of 
Jesus. At such times we seem to hear His voice; seem to feel the 
gentle workings of His presence in our souls. But soon there 
arise great storms,—storms of temptation, of discouragement, of 
adversity. Under pressure of pain or sorrow we readily fancy that 
we have lost the inward light of our Lord’s presence, and presently 
we become anxious, impatient, despondent, wretched. 

We are assailed by passion or temptation from without or from 
within, and, struggle as we may, there are times when the assaults 
seem beyond the point of endurance. God must be unmindful of 
the violence we suffer, or He would answer for us. We turn to 
Him for favors, but the Heaven above is as brass, and our passion- 
ate appeals for deliverance or aid seem unanswered. Truly our 
lives have fallen upon evil days, and our souls are sated with the 
waters of tribulation. Trials fall thick and fast upon us. Why this 
bodily pain, this mental anguish, these reverses, this failure, this 
bereavement? we murmur. We suffer hardship or ill-usage; a child 
or a parent, or a brother, or a sister has gone astray; friends leave 
us, or grow cold; wicked men rob, or slander, or oppress us. What 
may it all mean? Has the Lord forsaken us? Is the Master asleep 
while we suffer that secret ailment, that hidden grief, that dread- 
ful apprehension of a coming sorrow or humiliation, which we 
have spoken to no one but Him? Why is it that we are so prone 
in seasons of sudden and crushing affliction to cry out: Lord, doth 
it not concern Thee that we are so sorely tried? Why, my 
Brethren? Why? Because our faith is weak: the vision of our 
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souls is clouded and uncertain. Like the disciples, we wrongly 
imagine, when we are in danger or in trouble, that Christ’s nearness 
avails nothing unless we perceive instant and sensible proof of its 
power. 

III. “And rising up, He rebuked the wind, and said to the sea: 
Peace, be still” (Mark, iv, 39). 


Jesus was mindful of the danger and distress of His disciples, 
He had indeed allowed the storm to overtake them. He had given 
it leave to release its terrors for a space. But the measure and 
the term of its menacing—that was His secret. He would tame 
the unruly elements when the danger of His disciples was greatest. 
The suspense was to be a supreme trial of their faith. How it 
grieved Him that they did not even suspect His purpose! He 
would give them another proof of His Divine power—one that 
should be at once a gentle rebuke for their present. weakness and 
a fresh motive to cling to Him in future troubles. “And He said 
to them: Where is your faith?” (Luke, viii, 25). 

“Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith?” (Matt., viii, 26). 

Lack of faith in Him—they see it clearly now—was the real 
cause of all their misery. Never had Jesus been closer to them 
that day than He was when He lay asleep as “the waves beat into 
the ship, so that the ship was filled” (Mark, iv, 37). 

“Then rising up, He commanded the winds, and the sea, and 
there came a great calm” (Matt., viii, 26). 

I will not attempt to describe that scene. Your own hearts, my 
Brethren, if they are quickened by a vigorous faith, can best inter- 
pret the emotions that thrilled the souls of the fishermen at that 
moment. O, that you had faith in Christ that no storm could 
shake,—a strong, clear, vivid faith! Faith to perceive His nearness 
in bright days and dark; faith to trace the marks of His Providence 
amid all the chance and change of your earthly lives; faith to em- 
brace without fail, as tokens of His ever-watchful, ever-present 
love, all the trials, great and small, which He may send or permit. 
If you are sorely tried in one shape or other, recall, my Brethren, 
that trials, even the sharpest, are God’s tender mercies to those 
whom He loves best—pledges of a special Providence, that would 
not have you slip away from Him, or would lead you back when 
you have strayed. They are forerunners of His blessings, and a 
title to a reward that passes reckoning. 
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Let it be your heart’s desire, then, and prayer to Jesus, that when 
He sends you pain or sorrow, He may give you the heart to see 
by faith the Hand that sends the trial. Perhaps when your distress 
ig greatest, and the storm is at its worst, He will rise up to “rebuke 
the wind and the rage of the water” (Luke, viii, 24). 

Fresh storms will come and go until the Lord cometh to still 
the last tempest of the soul, when Faith shall pass into Vision. 
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A SERIES OF APOLOGETIC DISCOURSES 


III. INDIFFERENCE TO RELIGION 


Lessing represents Nathan the Wise as telling the story of a 
man in the Far East who owned a ring of priceless worth, con- 
taining an opal, that flashed with exquisite colors and was capable 
of making its owner pleasing to God and man. When he was on 
his deathbed he could not decide to which of his three sons to 
bequeath the ring, since he loved them all equally. Consequently, 
he ordered a jeweller to make him two other rings, precisely simi- 
lar to that which had the miraculous power, and then each son 
received a ring, and each believed his own to be the original. Nathan 
concludes the story by saying that it was almost as impossible to 
prove which was the original ring as it is for us now to show which 
is the true Faith. The precious ring that makes men pleasing to 
God is religion, but which religion? There are more than one, 
and many people feel inclined to agree with Nathan, and say that 
the truth cannot be ascertained. What then is the good of troubling 
about it? Is it not better to be indifferent to all religions? Prob- 
ably all are good, and the best course is to adhere to the religion in 
which one happens to be born. Leave others to work out their 
salvation and to believe what they choose; it behooves us to be tol- 
erant. We hear such language almost every day, but is it justifiable? 
No, it is wrong, thoroughly wrong, and it is strange that Lessing 
did not perceive the folly of his story of the three rings, since asa 
rule he was ready enough to expose mercilessly the follies of others. 
You are well aware that there is only one true religion, and that this 
fact is perfectly capable of demonstration; therefore to be indif- 
ferent to it is sheer folly and sin, but in condemning indifference to 
religion we are far from inculcating intolerance towards those of 
another faith. You know that it is our duty to be friendly and 
tolerant towards others, no matter what religion they profess, and, 
what is more, we should be charitable. You know the story of the 
Good Samaritan, who saw a man professing another faith lying 
wounded and half dead by the wayside, and he was moved with 
compassion, and going‘up to him, bound up his wounds, pouring in 
oil and wine. Our religion teaches us to act thus; but to-day we 
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are concerned with facts, not with individuals, and we may safely 
assert that indifference to religion is both foolish and sinful. 

1, You have doubtless noticed how intolerant some people are, 
especially the declared enemies of religion. The very mention of 
religion is enough to excite them, and the sight of a cassock 
is to them like a red rag to a bull. They are far from in- 
different, and others, too, who delight in talking about their own 
toleration, are often by no means indifferent. It often happens that 
in society Protestants and apostate Catholics abuse the Church, her 
organization and her ministers, knowing all the time that you are 
Catholics. They think that you ought to agree with them, or at 
least to say nothing, and if you protest, you are regarded as intol- 
erant. Some scoffer or infidel may speak against our Lord and His 
blessed Mother, and expects you to listen in silence. Another per- 
haps tries to enghten you, and to show that you are descended 
from apes, and that there never was a God who created all things. 
If you remonstrate, you are condemned as narrow-minded, and it 
is taken for granted that you ought to accept all these theories with 
respect. 

Toleration, in the usual meaning of the word, seems to re- 
quire the friends of religion to keep silence on all occasions, 
whilst its enemies are at liberty to say what they like, to utter abuse 
and falsehoods, and to despise what we hold sacred. Is not this 
really intolerance? Is there not a contradiction here? Yes, in- 
deed, for the truth is that indifference is permissible on every other 
subject, but not on matters of religion. After all, it is quite natural 
that this should be so. Religion touches us too closely and is too 
intimately connected with our innermost being and our essential in- 
terests for us ever to be really indifferent to it. Men are either 
the friends or the foes of religion, but few are indifferent to it, and 
those few are as a rule very simple, ignorant souls, amongst 
whom we must refuse to be numbered. How can any one assert 
that all religions are true and equally good? Can it really be the 
same thing to believe in many gods and in one? to maintain and to 
deny the Divinity of Christ? to look upon the Pope as Anti-Christ 
and to venerate him as the Vicar of Christ, to whom our Lord 
entrusted His sheep and lambs? to believe that Christ’s Body and 
Blood are really present in the consecrated Host and Chalice, and 
to think that there is nothing present but bread and wine? To any 
one who can see no differences here, black and white, light and 
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darkness, truth and falsehood must all be identical. We are forced 
to wonder how men can be so blind. If you ask for butter in 4 
shop, and they give you margarine, you are dissatisfied. If yot 
ask for wine, and receive some sort of concoction with no wine in 
it, you are angry. If some one who owes you money, pays you in 
bad coins, is it all the same to you? No, you are not so foolish; 
it is only in matters of religion that we are expected to be stupid 
enough to believe that all religions are equally good. But people 
tell us, like Nathan in the story, that it cannot be proved which js 
the genuine thing. Possibly all religions may not be equally good, 
but who, they say, is to prove which is the best and truest religion? 

It may not always be easy for each individual to distinguish truth 
and error. Some people are not sufficiently educated; others have 
grown up in the midst of prejudices, which to some extent obscure 
their judgment; but is it really impossible to discriminate between 
the true religion and its spurious imitations? No, we have an in- 
fallible means of discrimination. We see the difference between 
natural and artificial flowers, however skilfully the latter may he 
made, and surely we are capable of distinguishing the pure gold 
of the true religion, the fragrant flower of faith, from creeds de- 
vised by mere mortals! On all sides we hear of the achievements of 
the human intellect, and the enemies of religion maintain that the 
powers of the mind know no limitation, only when religion is men- 
tioned they protest that it is impossible to discover the truth. They 
say that we can know everything except the one thing most natural 
and indispensible, the one thing for which our hearts crave in their 
quest of happiness, the one thing without which we can have peace 
neither in this world nor the next. Those who say that none can 
discover the genuine ring, or, in other words, the true religion, have 
indeed a poor opinion of human nature, though they profess in their 
folly to exalt it above God and His revelation. If we cannot know 
the true religion, we cannot know anything, and we shall end by 
doubting all truths, and finally agree with Nietzsche’s dogma “Noth- 
ing is true.” When once this has been accepted, it is but a step to 
the further horrible doctrine: “All is permissible,” and man sinks 
to the level of the beasts. In such a case as this, how true are the 
Psalmist’s words: “Man, when he was in honor, did not under- 
stand; he hath been compared to senseless beasts, and is become 
like to them” (Ps., xlviii, 13). 

2. Indifference to religion is opposed to all reason, and involves 
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the utmost degradation of human nature, besides being an out- 
rageous insult to God. In his treatise on the expediency of faith 
(De utilitate cred. 16) St. Augustine says: “If there is a God and a 
Divine Providence that cares for men, and if God desires man to 
sek and find Him, we may be quite sure that He has provided 
means whereby man may know where and how to discover Him.” 

If we are anxious that strangers in our midst may not lose their 
way, we set up signposts at every spot where they could go astray, 
frst on the highroads, then on the lanes, and finally on the field-paths, 
which may be thought short cuts. Our infinitely good and merci- 
ful God acts in the same way and He could not do otherwise. In 
the first place, our reason tells us that there is but one God, and 
that it is our duty to serve Him. This is the first signpost. Next 
God reveals Himself to men through His wonderful works, that 
He alone could accomplish, and also through His miracles; and 
later on, He shows us His beloved Son, and bids us hear Him. 
This is the second signpost, and we must follow its indication, and 
turn neither to the right nor to the left, for neither Judaism nor 
any sect that denies our Lord’s Divinity is the true faith. Further 
on we find a third signpost, on which Christ has written in large 
and legible letters: “He that heareth you, heareth me”; and “Thou 
at Peter, the Rock, and upon this rock I will build my Church.” 
Thus wherever Peter is and his successor, the Pope, and wherever 
there are bishops who have succeeded the Apostles, there is the 
te Church; any path that diverges from it will lead us astray. 

God has given us these indications, and we cannot say that 
He has failed to make them clear. But nevertheless He has done 
more, and has bestowed upon us sacred records and an infallible 
aching authority, and for thirty-three years He dwelt among us, 
teaching us the right way, the true religion, both by word and ex- 
ample. In His childhood He taught children, in His youth He 
taught the young, and on the Cross He died for His religion. He 
could have done no more, nor could He have shown us more 
dearly which was the true faith that He so ardently desired us to 
arn and practice. How can man, an insignificant creature, pretend 
toknow better? He fancies that it does not matter which religion 
We profess, since all are equally good, and none can be proved 
more true than the rest. Such statements are not only foolish—they 
ae very sinful and blasphemous, and their form of blasphemy is 
paticularly repulsive and insulting to God. A man who defies 
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God, and, like Lucifer, deliberately refuses to serve Him, is an 
abomination ; but the man who is indifferent to religion is, if pos- 
sible, still worse. He knows what God has said and done, and 
how much importance He sets upon the true faith, but still this man 
cares nothing, and in his pride and cold disdain despises his Maker. 
Is this not a fearful sin? Does it not seem as if declared enmity 
to Almighty God and religion were better than such indifference? 
Pilate was indifferent; when Christ said: “I came into the world 
that I should give testimony to the truth; every one that is of the 
truth, heareth My voice,” Pilate only shrugged his shoulders and 
asked: “What is truth?’ Then, without waiting for an answer, he 
turned to the Jews, saying: “I find no cause in Him,” and pro- 
ceeded to release Barrabbas, a robber and murderer, and condemned 
Jesus to be crucified. Pilate was a coward, like every man who 
professes indifference to religion, and who asks: “What is truth?” 
though he knows it perfectly well. He has no particular fault to 
find with the truth; he is quite aware that Christianity is the most 
Divine and beautiful thing on earth, and nevertheless he turns away 
from it, and demands toleration for every form of error, abandon- 
ing Catholicism, the one true religion, to the ridicule and scorn of its 
enemies, just as Pilate freed Barrabbas, and allowed the Son of 
God to be crucified! 

Indifference is worse than folly,—it is a crime against which we 
must be on our guard; it begins with coldness, and when a man’s 
limbs grow cold and lifeless, it is a bad sign; but when the cold 
reaches the heart death is certain. Religious indifference is the icy 
coldness of death in the heart; let us resolve to avoid it. Let us re- 
member how our Saviour came down from Heaven to earth to seek 
us, His sheep, that had gone astray, and to show us the right road to 
Heaven. He came down one winter’s night, and for thirty-three 
years He dwelt among men, setting them an example, but how cold 
were their hearts! Let us pray earnestly that He may banish all 
coldness and indifference from our hearts and inspire them with 
the fire of His love, so that we may always cling with ardent devo- 
tion to Him, His truth and His holy Church, who is the guardian 
and teacher of truth. Amen. 
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COLLECTANEA 


OPENING OF THE DIOCESAN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 
ST. ELIZABETH’S CHURCH, EAST ST. LOUIS 


ADDRESS BY THE REV. JAMES GILLEN, ST. JOSEPH’S CHURCH, CAIRO 


“He that shall receive one such little child as this in My name, receiveth 
Me.”—Matt., xvill, 5. 


You have gathered, in the interest of Catholic education, for your 
annual exercises at the Teachers’ Institute. You expect the ap- 
proval by experts of the methods successfully tried in your classes, 
you seek to learn new tactics in the warfare against ignorance, and 
hope to find in the exchange of ideas with fellow teachers new in- 
terest and new inspiration in the work to which you have dedicated 
your lives. 

These expectations, these hopes, these interests, you have laid 
at the feet of the Divine Master, the Teacher par excellence, that 
He might bless them. You pray that He may lay His hands in 
benediction upon you to whom are intrusted the little ones so dear 
to the Sacred Heart. And so do I pray that He may bless the 
modest considerations which I offer you in all simplicity. 

St. John Chrysostom regards the art of teaching the master art. 
Treating of the Gospel scene where Christ places the child in the 
midst of the Apostles, he says: “Most certainly do I consider the 
art of him who knows how to mould the minds and hearts of youth, 
above the art of any sculptor or painter whatever.” Who would 
gainsay the golden-tongued Father of the Church? 

I have seen the masterpieces that art produced in its palmiest 
days. But no matter how sublime the genius that cut out of crude 
marble the most beautiful form, in his face I thrust the taunt that 
the Psalmist cast upon the idol images of his time: “They have 
eyes and do not see, ears and do not hear, mouths and do not 
speak, hands and do not touch.” 

When you exercise your art, your pupils see through your vision, 
first, the things about them in an ever widening horizon, then they 
learn to raise their eyes to the stars, and, beyond, to their Creator, 
their hands fold in prayer and the lips utter a song of praise to 
their Maker. 
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And what have you done? You breathed into the ear the words 
of knowledge and faith, and the sleeping faculties began to stir, and 
the faith, dormant from the baptismal day, awakened, and the soy] 
of your pupil became a “living soul.” Is there any art greater than 
this? 

You then continue your work, till all the faculties of the soy! 
unfold in beautiful symmetry so that the child of to-day whose 
mind is inert, whose will is vacillating, whose memory ungrateful, 
and whose imagination vagrant, becomes the man, the woman of 
to-morrow, whose every faculty is developed and co-ordinated to the 
efficiency to do justice to the station of life God has called him or 
her to. This is indeed a laborious task, demanding infinite patience 
and perseverance. But see what a grateful, responsive material you 
have to work on! 

Many a valiant stroke must the sculptor make upon the block of 
marble, before his ideal appears even in rude outline, and what 
untiring patience must he exercise before the work assumes the 
form of the artist’s vision? The hearts and minds of your pupils, 
however, are they not like wax in your hands? 

You have humanity fresh from the workshop of nature. The 
children come to you sound in body and in soul, their senses keen 
and alert. They come to you in the morning glow of life, with the 
dew of the baptismal water still upon them. They come to you 
ready to love you as another mother, to reverence you as another 
father. They come to you to drink in every word from your lips, 
to be moulded and fashioned by you to the image of Jesus Christ. 
What a sublime vocation, what a glorious art is yours, what precious 
material is intrusted to you, and what great reward awaits you! 

No matter what difficulties you have, what labors you may have 
to undergo to plant the seed into a sometime reluctant soil, your 
reward is great and absolutely certain. Christ has said: “Who- 
soever shall receive one such child as this in My Name, receiveth 
Me.” You will return, carrying your sheaves with joy, and, as the 
Scriptures say: “Having instructed many to justice you shall shine 
as stars for all eternity.” 

Nor, indeed, are you without reward in this world. Your material 
remuneration is indeed very modest, because your consecration to 
the cause of Catholic education is not for sale to the highest bidder. 
Of one thing, however, be certain, if gratitude be a reward, you 
have it in full measure. Do you doubt it? I call you to witness 
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against yourself. If you were to meet after this service the teacher 
of your childhood, would not your eyes brighten, would not your 
heart be glad to greet him or her? Ah! my friends, since the last 
day of school, gratitude has stood sentinel at the portals of your 
heart, to salute the teacher of your youth. The reward of gratitude 
is not the only one. As it is a consolation to have companionship in 
hardship, it is equally a comfort and encouragement to have a 
multitude fighting with you for a winning cause. Each of you is 
a unit in the vast arm» of Catholic education which advances vic- 
toriously all along the line. I shall not detain you with statistics, 
but, looking over our diocese of Belleville, for example, you see 
everywhere monuments of Catholic educational advance. When 
we held our convention in this city twenty-five years ago, the 
Catholic schools dwelled in subterranean abodes, subjects of pov- 
erty. What a wonderful change has taken place since then. St. 
Henry’s was the first to emerge out of the catacombs, then St. 
Patrick’s. Then we built St. Philip’s, the Sacred Heart’s, St. Eliz- 
abeth’s. It is only a question of time when the remaining parishes 
will equal if not excel these splendid school buildings. At Belle- 
ville you have St. Peter’s and St. Luke’s; in Carlyle, St. Mary’s; in 
Breese, St. Dominic’s and St. Augustin’s; in Mount Carmel, St. 
Mary’s; in Murphysboro, St. Andrew’s; in Cairo, St. Joseph’s. To 
mention these pretentious school buildings is not to ignore the 
smaller ones that have been erected in practically every parish of 
the diocese. In the larger cities of the United States it is not rare 
to find school-buildings erected at a cost of over one hundred 
thousand dollars. 


Whether it be in these educational palaces of our cities, or in the 
humble cottage on the prairie, or in mountain glen, everywhere 
our zealous teachers are at work, wide awake to make use of the 
most efficient weapons, no matter where forged, to fight ignorance, 
and at the same time to furnish their pupils with the moral stamina 
of the Catholic Faith, to become loyal citizens of their country, 
and true members of their Church. I think one of the most glorious 
pages in Church History will be that recording Catholic educational 
activity in the United States in the present age. Think of it! Last 
year no less than on million and a half pupils were educated in our 
parochial schools, add to these the students of 685 academies, of 
210 colleges, and 20 universities. The expense of this vast system 
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is more than thirty million dollars annually, in warm-hearted service 
and cold cash. 

What is the motive power behind this vast and extensive activity? 
What prompts thousands of intelligences to devote without adequate 
earthly return all their energies to the cause of Catholic education? 
What induces hundreds of thousands to sacrifice money in the 
same cause? What is the motive power, I ask? 

Dante concludes his wanderings through the heavens of the 
blessed with the words: “It is LovE that moves the sun and all the 
other stars.” 

And it is love that prompts all this vast sacrifice of money and 
service. It is the love of Christ, the love of the souls of little 
ones, that prompts you, Sisters and Brothers, to leave everything 
in order to do Christ’s work, and you, lay teachers, you share in the 
sacrifice. ‘‘Lord,” said the Apostles, “we have left everything and 
followed Thee. What shall be our reward?” And Christ answered 
them, and so answers you: “Every one that has left father and 
mother, house and lands for My sake, shall receive a hundredfold, 
and shall possess life everlasting.” 


























CONFERENCES TO YOUNG MEN 


BY THE REV. J. A. MCMULLAN, C.SS.R. 
XIV. FAITH. 11. 


Tue Virtues FounpD AmMonGst Protestants No ARGUMENT IN 
FAVOR OF PROTESTANTISM 


We have considered Protestantism in its fruits—in the known 
effects of its system; and, if I have carried you with me, we have 
found it wanting. Do Protestants admit this? Well, of course, 
many do not—but some do. They have eyes, they say, and cannot 
help seeing. But they are, for all that, loth to give up Protestant- 
im. They feel it priggish in them to appear to find fault with a 
religion in which holier and better people than themselves have 
found their inspiration, their st-ength, and their support. And, 
secondly, to give up Protestantism means to accept spiritual au- 
thority: and that means infallibility, and that, of course, is im- 
possible! So let us have a chat about these matters. 

And, first, I hasten to give, from a varied and happy experience, 
a most willing and hearty assent to the proposition that in the 
Protestant religion are to be found many men and women of most 
excellent and even saintly lives. But let me with the same frank- 
ness add, at once, that I have never been able to believe that their 
goodness came from their Protestantism. It sprang, I am sure, 
either from their natural character, or from the spirit of Catholicism 
which somehow they had made their own. Let me explain. 

Long before Christ came into the world men lived clean and 
honorable lives. A good home, safe surroundings, an innate no- 
bility of character saved them from indulgence in the lower ap- 
petites and degrading vice. Our Redeemer did not come to destroy 
but to build up, to help us by His example and grace to make the 
best of the natural qualities with which He endows us at our birth. 
Now I cheerfully allow that, of all the natural qualities given to 
man, those which go to form the character of the typical English 
Protestant, for instance, are perhaps amongst the noblest and the 
most attractive. He is sincere, cheerful, modest, and generous. After 
two years of life in Italy I must say I like him better than the average 
Italian, though I admit I am prejudiced. But am I therefore bound 
to prefer his Protestantism to the Italian’s Catholicism? God for- 
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bid. Religion—speaking of the average man—has nothing to do 
with it. To affect his character, religion must enter into the ve 
marrow of his being; and as a rule it sits far too lightly on the 
individual to do anything of the kind. Newman, quoting Gibbon, 
shows Julian the Apostate to have been a charming and noble 
character—but did Paganism make him so? While blessed Thomas 
More, a typical Englishman, died for the Catholic faith! From 
which I conclude that on the one hand a man may be naturally 
upright and high-minded without any help from religion; and on 
the other, a man may have all the good qualities of an Englishman 
without being a Protestant. Julian the Apostate, courteous and 
strong in life, and amazing strong in death, is my warrant for the 
first assertion ; and blessed Thomas More, the martyr-chancellor, the 
first English layman “to resist unto blood striving against the sin” 
of Protestantism in his country, is my proof of the second. And, 
consequently, when I find a Protestant generous and truthful, loyal 
to his friends and fair to his enemies, incapable of mean actions, 
careful of other people’s feelings, and withal of a certain bearing 
and address, I may, pace Mr. Street, call him a “gentleman” with- 
out in the least feeling bound to admit that it is his religion that 
has made him so. The case for religion has to be proved. And if 
any man fancies that he can prove it priori by supposing he can 
turn out a gentleman from the conceited and self-centred principle 
of Private Judgment, I can only record my entire disagreement 
from him; and until he can show me how to make a silk purse from 
a sow’s ear, I shall go on attributing the goodness of my Protestant 
friend not to his principle of Private Judgment, but rather to the 
noble and charming qualities of his natural character. 

But, further, it is urged Protestants are really holy. They guide 
their conduct by the Bible, they live by faith, and, therefore, they 
are not only pleasing to man, as in the case we have considered, but 
pleasing to God as well. Far be it from me to deny it, but not know- 
ing the mind of the Lord and not being His counsellor, I can hardly 
be expected too roundiy to assert it. But for the sake of the argu- 
ment let us admit it. Even so you won't get me to allow that itis 
owing to his Protestantism, or to pay the smallest tribute of esteem 
to Private Judgment. On the contrary, I assert with conviction, 
that if he has faith that is pleasing to God, he has it in spite of his 
religion, and in the teeth of his principle of Private Judgment. For 
consider, when we say that a man has faith in his Bible, we mean 
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that he accepts it, and accepts it as he understands it, as the Word 
of God. Now on whose word does he so accept it? Surely his 
minister’s. Its inspiration and its meaning he takes with absolute 
confidence from his minister. I believe there are hundreds of 
Protestants who so act. But is that Protestantism? What’s become 
of Private Judgment here? Martin Luther did exercise Private 
Judgment when he said, for instance, the Epistle of St. James was 
an epistle of straw. The Church had said it was inspired, Luther 
said it was “of straw.” In that word did he destroy forever for 
himself and those who believe in him the authority of the Church. 
Were she wrong with regard to that one epistle, her whole claim 
to Divine guidance would collapse like a house of cards. For 
Luther, of course, it did collapse and henceforth he could logically 
have no other means of determining the inspiration of Scripture 
than the light of his own judgment. Did intellectual vanity ever 
land a man in a more colossal absurdity? To determine by the 
light of his private judgment what writings are inspired, supposes 
in him an intimate knowledge of the mind of God, during the 
thousands of years covered by the compilation of the Scriptures. 
Nay, more, it.supposes him to possess a criterion which would enable 
him to suggest to God what was fitting to be inspired or otherwise 
to approve, that is, or with St. Peter to say, “Lord, this shall not 
be’—and so to withhold approval. Scripture itself almost speci- 
fically condemns such mad presumption and holds it up to ridicule. 
“Oh, the depths of the riches of the wisdom and of the knowledge 
of God. How incomprehensible are His judgments and how un- 
searchable His ways. For who hath known the mind of the Lord? 
Or who hath been his counsellor? Or who hath first given to him— 
and recompense shall be made to him?” (Rom., xii, 33). 

God, and God only, of course, can know the things that He has 
secretly inspired, and only through His Church has He revealed 
that knowledge to men. Nothing else under Heaven can tell us. 
“I would not believe the Gospel,” says the great Augustine, “if it 
were not for the Church.” There speaks simple common sense. 
It is so true as to be almost a truism. A baptized Christian naturally 
supposes it. God has made revelation, he reasons, surely He would 
see to it that that Revelation is rightly understood. He looks around 
and he finds in his Church men especially set part for the purpose 
of guarding and explaining this Revelation. Is it to be thought 
strange that, in the guidance and instruction of these men he should 
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see the Divinely appointed means he has anticipated. What thys 
appeals to him as a theory, he soon discovers to be a matter of very 
practical importance. He reads his Bible, but he is honest enough 
to confess he doesn’t understand it. He can’t make head or tail 
of some of the passages. It’s all nonsense telling him to follow 
his own lights, he hasn’t got any; or warning him not to allow 
anybody to come between him and his God. He badly wants some- 
body to lead him to God. He has difficulties, and St. Peter cay- 
tions him very plainly against the danger of a false solution of 
those difficulties. “Our most dear brother Paul,” writes the chief 
of the Apostles (and his authority is good enough for him), “accord- 
ing to the wisdom given to him hath written to you, in which are 
certain things hard to be understood which the unstable and un- 
learned wrest, as they do the other Scriptures, to their own destruc- 
tion” (2 Pet., iii, 15). 

Martin Luther, then, and others who feel themselves competent, 
may exercise Private Judgment. He does not blame them, nay, he 
may secretly envy their thorough-going Protestantism; but for his 
single self, with the concrete difficulty here and now before him, 
he very much prefers to muzzle his private judgment for a while, 
rather than allow its exercise to wrest Scripture for him “to his 
own destruction.” That is how he feels. So off he goes to his 
minister for the explanation. He gets it and takes it as final. He 
regards it as the message of God to his soul. He looks upon his 
minister’s rendering of the text as God’s revealed meaning. And 
his act, I say, in doing so, is an act of Divine Faith which honors 
the veracity of God. It is identical with the Catholic’s act. There 
is the same humility, manifested in the same docility and obedience: 
and it is exercised for the same reason, namely, because he believes 
his minister speaks to him with the authority of Goa. I am not 
concerned with the man’s logical consistency—that is hopelessly at 
sea; nor have I anything to do with the explanation of the minister— 
the material object proposed to the man’s belief—that may be the 
flattest heresy or the purest nonsense. All I am dealing with here 
is the man’s own personal act in taking his minister’s word on the 
simplest good faith as to him the voice of God. And of that act 
I say that it is an act of Divine Faith that honors God; and that is 
not Protestantism at all, since it ignores Private Judgment alto- 
gether. And if any one tells me that no Protestant ever makes such 
an act, all I can say is that I am very sorry to hear it. If Private 
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Judgment must always rob his act of the humble acceptance of 
authority, then must that act ever be shorn of the pinions that enable 
itto mount to Heaven. It falls to the ground at once. It becomes 
of his earth, earthy. He accepts his minister’s word, then, as he 
would accept his opinion on golf, or the weather, or Home-Rule, 
or the war. It is hedged in by not the faintest radiance of the 
Divinity, and supernatural faith is entirely wanting to it. It is a 
sad conclusion and one does not like to accept it. But Protestantism 
is so very perverse that, theoretically at least, one may almost be 
forced to do so. The minister, as we have seen before, may always 
destroy the chance of faith by himself protesting against being 
taken for anything save what meets the strictly human eye. Then, 
though it may slumber awhile, I suppose it must be owned that in 
the breast of every good Protestant the deadly distrust of every- 
thing smacking of spiritual authority is always present. Let that 
once be roused and Faith becomes impossible. But, on the other 
hand, practically, may it not be urged that there are hundreds of 
simple, God-fearing Protestants, who look upon the parson’s word 
as the Word of God for them, and many parsons who never in the 
least object to their doing so. In such cases Faith as understood 
by the New Testament, and as practiced by Catholics, is surel, 
exercised, and honor is given to God. If you do not allow that 
there are such cases, then you force me to deny there is any such 
thing as living Faith in the Protestant Church. But if you admit 
it, then I say that such Faith is exercised in spite of Protestantism 
and in the very teeth of their principle of Private Judgment. 

This, then, is the conclusion we come to, that, whatever virtues 
Protestants possess—and who would deny they do possess virtues— 
they owe them not to Protestantism, but either to their natural 
character, or to the spirit of Catholicism which, in spite of their 
principles, they have somehow managed to imbibe. 

If a man tells me, then, that it seems priggish in him to find fault 
with Protestantism, since so many Protestants lead such excellent 
lives, we can answer by admitting his premise while we deny his 
implied conclusion. We grant, that is, that many Protestants do 
lead excellent lives, but we deny that it is owing to Protestantism. 

And this brings us to the other and more formidable difficulty we 
mentioned, their hatred of infallibility. This hatred is with some 
of them simply an obsession and there is no reasoning with them 
about it. The very word is of dreadful import and we are asked 
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not to mention it before the children. It is the root of all the 
terrible corruption of the Roman Catholics, the source of all the 
sinful pride and pomp and circumstance of the Vatican. It is the 
outstanding obstacle to any chance of union amongst the Christian 
churches; it is the unholy horror ever creeping nigher to its in- 
tended prey: the Christianity of the Bible; it is the final effort of the 
Powers of Darkness to destroy all moral goodness in the world. 
What Mr. Bumble was to Oliver Twist, what Dukes are to Mr. 
Lloyd-George, what the crocodile was to James Hook on the “Never- 
Never-land,” and what Socialism is to Lord Rosebery, all that and 
a great deal more than all that is infallibility to your full-blooded 
Protestant. It swaggers and bullies with Mr. Bumble; like the 
Dukes it blocks the way of social reform and the union of Chris- 
tian democracy; like the crocodile, slow of pace (it had swallowed 
the only clock'on the island, if you remember, and was regardless 
of the passage of time), it advances, not to be denied, to the rend- 
ing of the Bible, and, like Socialism, it is the red ruin and end of 
all things. It is the mark of the beast, the mouth lifted up to - 
Heaven speaking great things, the print of the cloven foot, the 
abomination of desolation standing in the holy place. No, there 
is no use trying to argue against such unconditioned vehemence. 
The question must be settled by an appeal to our Lord Himself. As 
we thought in the beginning, it is He who must settle the point at 
issue between us. For, after all, it is not what we think is best, 
but what He has ordained as best. That is what we have to find 
out. But it is too big a question to answer here. We shall talk it 
over in our next chat. Meanwhile, to prepare the way for it, let 
us consider here for a moment the objection not confined at all to 
the lower class controversialists, but common on the lips of high- 
placed Ecclesiastics, that all self-respecting and educated people 
have rejected infallibility, and it is only the unlettered and the. 
poorer classes that submit, in our days of enlightenment, to the 
mental and moral slavery of accepting their religion on “Authority.” 
The argument, I think, might very fairly be met by denying it. It 
is far too sweeping to be true. As Protestants know all too well, 
the ablest and holiest amongst them are persistently “verting” to 
Rome. The late Mgr. Benson, whose name alone ought to be 
enough with fairminded men to disprove the assertion, has in a 
little C. T. S. pamphlet shown the great progress Catholicism has 
made of recent years amongst men of station and ability. But to 
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ascertain the value of the argument, let us admit it. We are ig- 
norant, it appears, and rather a low-down lot—granted. There 
has been a considerable “slump in Catholic Dukes” since the days 
of the Reformation. All right. Well, where are we? What does 
it prove? Simply this: that the highborn and well educated, being 
of the same nature as their less fortunate brethren, resent being 
“ordered” just as much and perhaps more than the rest of us. But 
considering human nature to be what it is, who ever expected things 
to be otherwise? 


Considered politically, the devil, according to that fierce old Tory, 
Dr. Johnson, was the first whig, and regarded religiously it would 
hardly be giving him more than his due to call him “the first 
Protestant.” It comes to the same thing. It means he resents au- 
thority. And it was with the poison of that spirit of revolt ex- 
pressed in his battle cry, “I will not serve,” that he infected man 
when he tempted him “to his first disobedience and the fruit of that 
forbidden tree.” Now, I do not suggest that the wealthy and clever 
are born with a double dose of Original Sin; but I am surely within 
the mark when I say that that special product of original sin which 
St. John calls “the Pride of Life,” finds in their souls fruitful and 
abundant opportunities for development. In their exalted station 
resentment at the assertion of another’s authority is to be expected. 
Their “I will not serve” is received with applause, or listened to 
with awe-struck admiration. What in one of “lesser degree” would 
be blamed as the vanity of foolish swagger or of intellectual side, 
is in them regarded as rather “fine” and evidence of birth and 
breeding. And hence, when these great ones withstand the Church’s 
authority, Protestantism at once declares that such authority must 
bea very wicked thing, and so it will have none of it. 


There are, of course, times when resistance to authority is praise- 
worthy and virtuous, but these are rare occasions, and it is certainly 
not to be taken for granted that because resistance is made by the 
great and the learned that therefore it is praiseworthy. That is 
the point I am refuting here. 


When the Pharisees, the great and the learned amongst the Jews, 
resisted our Lord’s authority, He soon told them where their oppo- 
sition sprang from. “Why do you not know my speech?” He asked 
them, “because you cannot hear My word. You are of your father, 
the devil, and the desires of your father you will do. He that is of 
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God heareth the words of God. Therefore you hear them not 
because you are not of God” (John, viii, 41 sq.). 


That men are great or learned, then, does not free them from the 
devil’s poison of pride, nor prove their opposition to the Church’s 
authority to be correct. Nay, may it not be now as in our Lord's 
day, that men of esteem and intelligence are not the best judges 
of things spiritual? “I confess to thee O Father, Lord of Heaven 
and earth, because Thou hast hidden these things from the wise 
and prudent and hast revealed them to little ones. Yea, Father, for 
so it hath seemed good in Thy sight” (Luke, x, 21). And here we 
find ourselves up against one of the fundamental blunders of 
Protestantism—its social and intellectual flunkeyism. To use a 
phrase made classic by the late Lord Salisbury, “it has ever been 
backing the wrong horse. It has put all its money on “Respecta- 
bility” and looks on Poverty as a rank outsider. Over a University 
degree it chortles unholily, and now, as ever, “it dearly loves a 
lord.” And this is all in flat contradiction to the spirit of the 
Gospel. Christ was poor Himself, and was not even a Doctor of 
the law. “Is not this Jesus the son of Joseph, whose father and 
mother we know” (John, vi). “Is not this the carpenter?” (Mark, 
vi). He was poor and He loved the poor. He gives it as a sign of 
His mission that “the poor have the Gospel preached to them” 
(Luke, vii, 22). In them and not in the rich he finds “the willing- 
ness to believe, which marked them as “of God.’ The early Chris- 
tians were poor, as St. Paul points out quite frankly: “There are 
not many wise,” he says, “not many mighty, not many noble; but 
the foolish things of the world hath God chosen . . . and the weak 
things . . . and the base things . . . and the things that are con- 
temptible” (1 Cor., i, 26). And as it was in the beginning, as it 
was with Christ, so has it been all through the ages. ‘Thank God,” 
concludes Mr. Chesterton, “the Church of Christ was never re- 
spectable.” 


What, then, are we to conclude? Not that infallibility is proved 
to be right, but that the opposition of the respectable does not prove 
it to be wrong, for in that case Christ would have been wrong. 
And also as a corrollary, this: if Christ intended the obedience of 
faith to be the antidote to the evil of the Pride of Life, then in what 
spiritual confusion has Private Judgment landed Protestantism! 
Through it Protestants reject with scorn the Divinely appointed 
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remedy for their malady, and of that very malady make a ruling 
principle for their religious system. In very truth they 


Kill the physician 
And the fee bestow upon the foul disease. 
—Kinc LEar. 


Let those, then, who won’t give up Protestantism because of their 
many good people who profess it, ask themselves does this goodness 
come from their Protestantism. If, as is here maintained, such 
goodness may arise from natural qualities or from Catholicism un- 
consciously adopted, it proves nothing in favor of Protestantism. 
And should any, on the other hand, shrink from accepting the 
principle of Spiritual Authority on the ground that only the poor 
and the ignorant admit it, let them first make sure of the accuracy 
of such sweeping statement, and, then, let them consider where 
such a line of reasoning would have landed them had they so argued 
in the days of our Lord and His Apostles. 





CONFERENCES FOR MARRIED WOMEN 


(CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN MOTHERS) 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XV. OrpDER aT MEALS 


Just as the soul is the life of the body, so is order the life of the 
home. Everything in and about the home must be ruled by order, 
Let us to-day consider the necessity of order in serving the daily 
meals. 

There should be a fixed time for the three meals, and all of the 
family must understand that unless they are present at the proper 
time they must take what is left. 

No doubt you have often heard mothers calling at door or win- 
dow for their children for considerable time before they can be 
made to come for meals. The fond mother—lI should say “foolish” 
mother—calls her Willie, and after little Willie is called for over 
half an hour he consents to answer “Yes.” Mother says, “Dinner 
is ready,” and Willie says, “Wait a few minutes, I will be home 
just as soon as I get through playing this game.”’ In the meantime 
mother puts the things back on the stove, and after another fifteen 
minutes Willie comes in and not a word of reproach is said. The 
darling boy is there and all is well. 

What the mother really should have done was to eat, with the 
rest of the family, when the meal was ready. When Willie came 
home he should have been punished for not having obeyed promptly 
when called the first time. If he is made to go without a meal for 
not having come home in time you may be sure Willie will mind 
the next time. 

Have an understanding with your husband as to what time the 
meals should be served and then make this the rule. It will be your 
lookout to so arrange your work that the meals will be ready on 
time. 

It will require system on your part to so arrange your work that 
you will have ample time to prepare your meals, but with a little 
practice you will soon discover that it can be done, and the gain 
will be all yours. 

But why should there be such a strict order about meals? 
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In the first place, nothing is so injurious to health as irregular 
meals. To make matters worse, irregular meals are usually poorly 
prepared, and that helps to undermine the health. When mother 
finds that she has not sufficient time to prepare a good meal, she 
will hurriedly put up some kind of food, canned goods usually, and 
anything will do. In a short time members of the family will com- 
plain of headaches, stomach troubles, indigestion, and the like, and 
then the mother worries over the poor health of the family, without 
for a moment suspecting that her own negligence is to blame for it. 

As a rule these ailments could be avoided if the mother had the 
knack of serving her meals on time, and if she took her time to 
prepare them well. A prudent mother will know how to make 
her meals palatable without going to greater expense than the earn- 
ings of her husband will permit. The most expensive cut of meat 
will be neither digestible, nourishing, nor palatable, if the mother 
does not know how to cook it, while another woman can take one 
of the cheaper cuts of meat and make of it a dish so appetizing that 
a meal in a first-class hotel is not any better, although by far more 
expensive, 

What the boiler is for the engine, that the stomach is for the 
body. An engine will be a useless mass of dead parts if the boiler 
is without the proper fuel. If an engine is to do its work the boiler 
must be fed properly and regularly. And if the body is to do its 
work, the stomach must be in a good, healthy condition. The body 
will soon be out of business if the stomach is not cared for properly. 
Here you have a rather homely but true example to show you the 
importance of regular meals. 

If you wish to save doctor’s bills insist upon it that the members 
of your family be home in time for meals. 

In connection with the numerous benefits resulting from prompt- 
ness at meals, there is the matter of cleanliness. All kitchen utensils, 
pots, and cutlery should be kept scrupulously clean. Of late years 
you have heard much about flies as disease carriers. Keep them 
out of the house by all means. Do not permit them to deposit germs 
upon your bread, sugar, butter, or other food. Keep flies out of 
the sick-room and away from the baby. Flies will not pester you 
if you refuse to feed them. Keep garbage cans where flies cannot 
feed and breed in them. The same suggestions hold good for 
keeping out of the house all sorts of other vermin. Cleanliness and 
such pests cannot exist side by side. 
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It is understood that a mother should know how to cook all kinds 
of foods. Poorly prepared foods are as hurtful to the stomach 
as irregularity in meals. 

Allow yourselves plenty of time to prepare your foods, for your 
knowledge of preparing them will tell you how much time you need, 

You should also know the food value of various foods, that you 
may have the right kind of food for various needs. A prudent 
mother will know what foods are suitable for those who are sick 
and feeble, and what foods must be kept away from the sick-room, 
For some sick people soups and certain meats will be the food 
to build them up, while for others all meats will be positively 
harmful. Some will have to be kept on a vegetable and milk diet, 
others must abstain from starchy food, and so on. Doctors will 
tell you what foods to prepare for the patients, and it will be your 
duty to see that your patients are given what they need. If one of 
your family should be taken with a contagious disease you must 
provide separate dishes, knives, forks and so on, for the sick-room 
and wash them separately in a dish-pan that is not used for the 
washing of the other dishes. However sad this may make you feel, 
it will be far better for you to have but ove. patient in your home, 
than that, by your carelessness, others just as dear to you should 
catch the disease. 

You see, then, mothers, how much depends upon you in caring 
for your family. 

But, as the very first rule, establish order in meals. See to it 
that all meals are ready at the proper time, and that all are present 
to partake of them. The work of your husband will make him 
punctual for meals. See to it that the children will also be punctual. 
If for any fault of their own they are late, give them such a lesson 
that they will not try it again. 

If you do not know the values of various foods, any cookbook 
will give you the necessary information. With ordinary skill you 
will be able to have a great variety of foods to select from for the 
meals of a week without becoming monotonous in your bill of fare. 
For that purpose it will be wise on your part to make out a bill of 
fare for the entire week, and have a certain rotation of dishes for 
the days of the week. By following this suggestion you will be 
able to avoid waste and extravagance, and you will not be kept 
guessing from one day to another what to cook for your family. 





CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XXXIX. PUNISHMENTS 


As there are no two leaves alike on one and the same tree, so, too, 
there are no two children alike even in one and the same family. 
It will be the duty of parents to study their children and to treat 
them in the way best suited for them. Hence it is that no two 
children can be punished in the same way. One child may be sO 
tender and delicate, so sensitive in its feeling, that a stern glance 
will be enough to call it to time. I have seen children who would 
cry bitterly when they were given only an angry look. Nothing 
more needed to be said or done, for they would surely avoid making 
the same blunder again. Other children, less tender and sensitive, 
will have to get a gentle scolding and they, too, will do better. 
Others need a good talking to before they will mind. Others still 
must be humbled and made to feel ashamed of themselves before 
their wills will bend, and there may be needed other punishment to 
make them mind. Punishments vary in many ways. Some children 
will feel they are punished by not being allowed a certain plaything; 
others feel it keenly if they are deprived of some favorite dish; 
others are best punished by some extra work; finally there are 
those that cannot be ruled except by bodily chastisement. 

Children being so different, it is necessary for parents to under- 
stand their children well that they may not make a mistake in 
managing them. It would be as cruel to whip a tender-hearted and 
sensitive child for its first offense, as it would be useless to coax 
with candy a wicked boy who in his stubbornness has repeated the 
same offense over and over again. 

As offenses vary, so, too, the punishment cannot be alike in all 
cases. Hence, ordinarily speaking, punishment must fit the crime. 
Again we must distinguish between the first offense and repeated 
offenses. 

All these things require judgment and patience on the part of 
parents. 

As to punishment itself, we find two purposes in it. One is an 
act of atonement for a wrong, the other is a means to prevent the 
repetition of that wrong. Whenever a punishment has not these 
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two purposes as its aim the punishment is out of order. If, for 
example, parents punish their children with the sole intention of 
getting even for having been provoked or angered, such punishment 
will not bring about any good results. Indeed, such punishment 
will be harmful for both, parents and children. 

With these principles in mind you must be on your guard against 
two mistakes made all too frequently. 

The one is to punish a child in a spirit of revenge. 

We all know very well that parents often become vexed. Their 
patience is tried and tested every day. They may just have finished 
a very practical instruction or lesson of some kind, they may have 
warned ever so often not to do some certain thing—and there, hardly 
are they through with their last word—the child is at it again. 
The child acts as unconcernedly and foolishly as though it had 
never heard any advice, or received any command. That parents 
are tempted to punish a child right then and there more in a spirit 
of provocation than with a purpose of correction goes without say- 
ing. It is here that parents must control themselves. They must 
by all means wait until their temper has cooled down, before they 
attempt to punish the child. The very fact that the child is unable 
to reason perfectly, should urge the parents to use judgment in 
dealing out punishment. Even though the child is unable to reason 
clearly, it will to some extent be able to measure the ill will of its 
parents, and in this manner connects the punishment and the anger 
of parents. Instead of being made to acknowledge its wrong, it 
will only see the anger of a father, and the punishment he ad- 
ministers because he is angry. And the child often bears a grudge 
for its life. Such punishment, far from correcting a wrong, will 
only tend to confirm a child in wrong doing. It will try to do some 
forbidden thing, not because it sees a wrong in the thing itself, but 
simply because father gets angry when he finds out. 

Such bringing up of children is a sad error that will have tears 
and sorrow in store for parents and children in the years to come. 

If, for some reason or other, you grow angry at a child, and 
since you are human it is natural for you to lose your patience, 
wait until your exasperation has given room to calmness. Then 
punish the child, but neither more nor less than its deed deserves. 
When the child is punished, explain why you have to punish it. A 
punishment loses half its good effect when the proper explanation 
is wanting. Let the child feel and understand that every evil action 
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calls for punishment, because God has set down certain rules for 
ysto obey or to take the consequences. Lessons from Bible History 
and from the Lives of Saints will fit in well in these instructions, to 
show the ways God has of punishing mankind. You may add other 
experiences, from what you have seen and heard in your days, to 
make these instructions more impressive. Since all successful 
child-training is inseparable from faith, you must work into your 
instructions the law of God. Explain to the child that God would 
rather reward than punish, but that He has to punish in order to 
remain just; that in like manner you, as representatives of God, 
must punish evil actions, although you would rather not punish so 
faras you are concerned. You punish because God commands you 
to punish wrong, and if you should fail in this duty God will punish 
not only the children but the parents as well, and God’s punish- 
ments are greatly harder to bear than those given by parents. 

When a child has had such instructions—and they cannot be 
repeated any too often, and when it knows and feels every act of 
disobedience calls for punishment, it will gradually begin to connect 
acts of disobedience with the punishments that will follow, and 
decide that it is far better to be obedient than to disobey and take 
inevitable punishment. This is, indeed, the very first and most 
important lesson a child must learn. Our sorrow for sin is at the 
start not perfect by any means. Even we adults begin with im- 
perfect contrition for our sins, the dread of eternal punishment, 
and from this we endeavor to aspire to the highest motive, the love 
of God, perfect contrition. The mind of the child has to undergo 
alike process. You cannot expect the child from the very first 
start to be obedient out of pure love for you. That will come in 
due season, after the child has learned the meaning of sorrow, pain 
and punishment. 

When the doctor gives you for a certain ailment a box of fifty 
pills, one to be taken after each meal, you do not expect to be 
cured after taking the very first pill. In all probability you will have 
to take most of the fifty, and perhaps more, before the doctor will 
say that you have completely recovered. In a like manner you, 
fathers of families, must never think that one instruction or one 
punishment will mean that you have done your duty. Until the 
child is thoroughly cured of its evil ways it is your duty to continue 
the treatment best suited to reform the child. 

The other mistake you must avoid is idle threats. Very often 
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you hear parents threaten their children with all kinds of horrible 
punishments. Fairy tales are made use of to frighten the children, 
One hears mothers threaten that the policeman will take naughty 
children ; but the children soon learn that this talk is an idle threat. 
There are those who threaten impossible punishments, such as burn- 
ing a hole in the tongue with a hot iron for telling lies or for 
saying naughty words ; but the same words and lies are repeated and 
no such thing happens. That sort of threat is entirely useless, 
Other parents will call their children names, even swear at them and 
threaten all kinds of things, without of course ever carrying out 
any threat. 

That such useless warnings and threats are utterly wrong and 
useless ought to be apparent to all. Yet there are countless fathers 
and mothers who try to enforce good behavior by threats which 
they know they cannot and will not carry out. Soon they become 
powerless, for their children have become their masters. The 
children grow up and only smile when their parents threaten and 
rave. And then parents wonder how it is that they cannot make 
their children mind. 

Punishment, as has been said, should always fit the act of dis- 
obedience. It should never be more nor less than the fault de- 
serves. And to make your warnings effective you must be truthful. 
Never threaten to punish in a way you cannot and will not carry 
out. Whatever the nature of punishment may be, whether in the 
nature of depriving the children of some plaything, or some meal, 
or whether it be in the nature of corporal punishment—whenever 
you threaten a certain punishment for some certain act of dis- 
obedience, or a lie or impertinence, carry out your threat if the 
warning is not heeded. Children must understand that you mean 
every word you say to them, that if you threaten any kind of 
punishment for acts of disobedience or naughtiness it is certain that 
the punishment will be administered if called for. There will be no 
trouble convincing them of your earnestness if you let them know 
and feel that you are true to your word. 

The Holy Ghost tells us: “The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom.” Parental authority must not be empty words for 
children but wholesome fear. As the fear of God’s punishments 
induces us to avoid them, so in a similar manner parental authority 
must be of such a character that children will really fear it. When 
children dread to offend their parents for fear of being punished, 
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and try to please them to gain their good will, you have true dis- 
cipline as a starter, and you are in position to really train your 
children in the way of the Lord. 





PASTORAL PART 





ANALECTA 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of Benedict XV.: 


Decree concerning the Biblical Institute and the Pon- 
tifical Commission on the Vulgate and Biblical affairs. 


From the Congregation of the Holy Office: 

In an instruction dealing with reserved cases it is 
decreed: (a) All reservation of Ordinaries ceases ipso 
jure. in the following cases: With the sick who wish to 
confess but are not able to leave home; with those who are 
making their confession in preparation for marriage; with 
those for whom the faculty of absolution, in the con- 
fessor’s prudent judgment, could not be sought without 
grave inconvenience to the penitent; (b) reservation ceases 
likewise (but for that time only) if the faculty of ab- 
solving has been asked for and not granted; (c) during 
the whole time allowed for making the Easter duty, all 
parish priests, without further faculty, may absolve from 
all cases reserved to the Ordinary; (d) during missions 
each of the missionaries enjoys this same faculty; (e) 
from sins reserved in one diocese penitents may be ab- 
solved in another diocese where such reservation does not 
exist, by any confessor, even when they go there expressly 
to obtain absolution. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


MARRIAGE CONTRACTED CONDITIONALLY 


Claudius and Bertha wish to marry, but fear to undertake the 
burden of rearing a family. They marry, therefore, with the private 
understanding that they shall have no children for at least five years, 
and that the number of their children thereafter shall not exceed 
three. It is asked whether this marriage was valid. 

A contract to which an immoral condition is attached is by the 
law of nature invalid, at least as long as the condition has not been 
fulfilled, if the condition have reference to the future, since no 
one can oblige himself to sin. In the case of the marriage contract 
it is not lawful for the parties to attach to their consent any con- 
dition—especially any that regards the future, unless there be most 
urgent reason for such action; a condition, however, that is possible 
and not opposed to good morals, does not as such render the 
marriage contract invalid. Such a conditional consent would be an 
agreement whereby the parties would transfer to each other the 
conjugal rights under the proviso that they would never exercise 
these rights. If some theologians regard such a marriage as in- 
valid, this is only because they hold that the promise to practice 
continency is inconsistent with the right to conjugal intercourse, 
and consequently opposed to the nature of marriage. 

In the case of Claudius and Bertha, therefore, if their agree- 
ment bound them to abstain from the use of marriage before and 
after a certain time and nothing more, such agreement did not in- 
validate their marriage, unless one prefers the opinion that an en- 
gagement to practice continency, perpetual or temporary, is a denial 
of the rights to perpetual conjugal intercourse. But the condition 
by which the couple qualified their consent seems to have been of 
a very different nature. As the purpose of their pre-nuptial agree- 
ment was to evade the consequences of the marriage act rather 
than to practice continency, it may be assumed that they intended 
to limit the number of their children by unlawful means. Such a 
stipulation is plainly repugnant to good morals, and, therefore, by 
reason of the principle stated in the beginning it would seem that 
the marriage of Claudius and Bertha should be invalid. But the 
positive law has provided that for the marriage contract only those 
immoral conditions are nullifying which are opposed to the sub- 
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sance of matrimony. “Si conditiones contra substantiam matri- 
moni inserantur, puta si alter dicat alteri: contraho tecum, si 
generationem prolis evites, vel donec inveniam aliam honore vel 
facultatibus ditiorem, aut si pro quaestu adulterandam te tradas: 
matrimonii contractus, quantumcumque sit favorabilis, caret 
efectu. Licet aliae conditiones appositae in matrimonio, si turpes 
aut impossibiles fuerint, debeant propter ejus favorem pronon ad- 
jectis haberi” (Decretals iv, tit. 5, 7). 

If the immoral condition is not contrary to the nature of mar- 
riage, the law presumes that it was not intended to suspend the 
consent given by the parties, or that it was intended only in joke. 
In the agreement of Claudius and Bertha, however, the condition 
is not merely sinful, it is opposed to the procreation of children. 
But the substance of marriage, as the words quoted declare, in- 
dudes the generation of children (bonum prolis), indissolubility 
(bonum sacramenti), and conjugal fidelity (bonum fidei). As 
Claudius and Bertha were not ignorant of the nature and duties 
of the married state, and intended to contract a true marriage, their 
agreement excluded not the right to, but the exercise of the law- 
ful use of marriage. This exclusion, however, was not negative, but 
positive, since it provided for unlawful acts opposed to the con- 
ception and birth of children. There exists then in their case a con- 
fict of two opposite intentions—the intention to contract marriage 
and the intention to frustrate the purpose of marriage. Ordinarily 
the former intention wouid predominate over the latter, and con- 
sequently it may be presumed that Claudius and Bertha were more 
intent on being married than on practicing criminal limitation of 
offspring. The immoral condition that they attached to their con- 
sent may be considered as non-existent. Of course, if the parties 
intended the pre-nuptial agreement as a conditio sine qua non 
of their marriage consent, if they made their consent dependent on 
that agreement, and if the existence of such intention could be 
proved, the marriage would be null and void in foro conscientiae 
and also in foro externo. Their marriage consent would then be 
dependent on a condition, immoral and opposed to the nature of 
marriage. But as such does not seem to have been their intention, 
it may be concluded that the marriage of Claudius and Bertha was 
valid, 

Asa general rule marriage contracted with the understanding that 
the parties are to practice birth control, although sinful because of 
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the intended abuse of marriage, are not thereby rendered invalid, 
The intention to become man and wife usually outweighs any op- 
posing intention. “Si conditio apponitur contra bonum prolis e, g. 
dummodo generationem prolis vitemus donec ditiores evaserimus — 
dummodo post unum vel alterum filium prolem excludamus; con- 
jugum intentio exploranda est: si intendunt jus ad legitimum usum 
matrimonii excludere, contractus est invalidus, quia non concedunt 
jus perpetuum in proprium corpus in ordine ad generationem, quod 
tamen ad essentiam matrimonii essentiale est; si vero, ut plerumque 
fit, praevaleat intentio illud jus tradendi, cum secundario intentione 
matrimonio abutendi, contractus valet” (Tanquerey, Syn. Theol. 
Moral., I, p. 427). 














